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THE CANAL DEBATE. 


HE discussion of Sir Srarrorp Nortucote’s motion on 
the subject of the Suez Canal may be regarded with 
the modified contentment appropriate to things that have 
turned out not so badly as they might have turned out. 
Considering the character of the present Parliament—the 
chambre introuvable of English history in point of sulser- 
vience to the Primz Minister—propositions far more mis- 
chievous than Mr. Norwoop’s might have had no small 
chance of acceptance. The singular attitude of Mr. Horace 
Davey might have reproduced itself generally and in a 
worse fashion. Moreover, a second danger—that Mr. 
GLADSTONE, according to his wont, would be so carried away 
by ardour in his own cause as to forget entirely what is 
due to his country—was also avoided, or nearly so. 
Mr. GLapsTone said some unwise things; he decorated 
M. ve Lesseps and his fellow-speculators with much ex- 
travagant and fulsome praise. But, having apparently 
learned some caution in the last few weeks, he did not 
commit the country further than was n in order 
to afford himself the apparently irresistible satisfaction of 
scolding Lord Satissury. Except in so far as the result of 
the division condones the recent misconduct of Ministers, 
it cannot be said to have done much harm ; and, after all, 
the abandonment of the agreement with M. pe LEssers 
remains, which is the principal matter. It may still be the 
opinion of impartial judges that Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s 
motion was not merely a blunder in the party sense, but a 
mistake in the national interest. But the condemnation of 
it from the first point of view may be left to those whom 
it concerns; and from the second it turned out, as has 
been said, better than might have been expected. Never- 
theless, the issue of the affair has led to the commission of 
some oddities. For Mr. Griapstone and Mr. 
have, by going into the lobby with Mr. Norwoop, solemnly 
declared that they “ maintain entire freedom of judgment 
“as to all matters connected with the water communica- 
“ tion between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea.” Now M. 
DE LessEps’s concession and the construction to be placed 
on it are certainly matters connected with the water com- 
munication between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
and it is not long since Mr. GLapstone and Mr. CHILpers 
expressed opinions on that subject which certainly did not 
leave them freedom of judgment on it. These opinions, 
then, they have formally abjured—an aspect of the matter 
which, had it occurred to some of Mr. Giapstonr’s French 
admirers and panegyrists, might have modified their admira- 
tion very considerably. 

With the exception of one remarkable statement of Mr. 
‘Giapstone’s, the debate brought out little that was new, 
though it exposed more clearly than ever the unanimity of 
condemnation with which the recent conduct of the Govern- 
ment isregarded by allcompetent persons. Itisa very curious 
exercise to read the speeches of the proposer and seconder of 
the Amendment behind which the Government sheltered itself 
and for which its members voted. Mr. GLapstone told the 
world the other day that to express regret at the conduct 
of a Government was equivalent to asking it to resign. 
Mr. Norwoop and Mr. Parmer skilfully avoided the use of the 
momentous word “regret”; but almost everything they said 
implied the apparently less momentous feeling. Mr. Patmer 


in particular might have been speaking fora vote of censure | be able to help itself 


considering the tenor of his remarks. He “agreed with 
“ Sir Srarrorp Nortncore’s speech”; he “ was sure that 


|“ we were better without” the Government agreement ; 


and he deprecated very forcibly and sensibly the deference 
to French susceptibilities which has been put forward as 
the main excuse for Mr. Guiapstone. In fact, these gentle- 
men as good as said, “ We agree with you that our leaders 
“ought to be censured, but as party men we decline to 
“ censure them.” It was tolerably well known beforehand 
that they would so decline ; but it is at least remarkable 
that in declining they registered (and made Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. Cuipers bear witness to the registry) that 
very freedom of judgment which Mr. GLapstone and Mr. 
CuiLpers had but a few days before solemnly surren- 
dered. Mr. Giapstone’s revelation as to M. pe Lesseps’s 
claims ten years ago was perhaps more curious than im- 
portant ; but it certainly was curious. It is odd that Mr. 
GLADSTONE himself should not have perceived that the much 
reprobated words of Sir Starrorp Nortucote’s motion were 
almost justified by this recorded objection of M. pe Lessers 
to the construction of a rival Canal, not across the Isthmus 
of Suez, but across Egypt Proper. It is still odder that he 
should have endeavoured, by connecting this with the sub- 
sequent purchase of shares, to throw an implication of acqui- 
escence in this preposterous claim on the late Government. 
It was not contested, Mr. GLADSTONE appears to argue ; there- 
fore it was admitted. A wilder argument even Mr. GLapsToNE 
has not often used. In the first place, Mr. GLapstone him- 
self admits that the claim was rejected by the Kuepive ; in 
the second, rejected or not, there could have been no reason 
why the late Government should have had anything to do 
with it. They bought what M. pe Lessers had, not what 
he had not. All that the statement shows is that M. pe 
Lesseps is not a person to lose anything for want of assert- 
ing his claim to it, which is not likely to be contested by 
anybody, whether this particular instance is or is not known 
to him. 

Except, therefore, for the salve which it may have given 
to Mr.GLapsTone’s wounded vanity, the division and debate 
of Monday are of no great importance, while the salve itself 
would to some temperaments have had something of the 
soothing character of a mustard plaster. The whole matter 
may now, it is to be hoped, be allowed to drop. Much 
harm has indeed been done. A valuable opportunity has 
been lost. The incapacity of the hands in which the for- 
tunes of England rest has once more been demonstrated, 
and a great deal of bad blood has been stirred up. But 
no irreparable injury has been inflicted, and, directly by 
the terms of Mr. Norwoop’s Amendment, as well as 
indirectly by forcing the Government to withdraw its 
plan, the House of Commons has put on record its refusal 
to endorse Mr. Giapstone’s injurious admission of M. 
DE Lesseps’s claims to exclusive right. The scarcely less 
important question of what may be called his inclusive 
right—that is to say, the right to make a new Canal with- 
out a new concession—has luckily not been prejudicially 
decided even by Mr. Grapstone. The settlement of an 
important commercial problem has, it is true, been in- 
definitely postponed, and it is not at all clear how, 
while Mr. GuiapsTtonE is in power, it ever can be set- 
tled. For though the House of Commons is free, Mr. 
GLADSTONE, despite his vote on Monday, remains bound. 
There are, however, other solutions of the difficulty, 
and it is not certain that English trade will not 

by one of them. The most 
serious inconvenience resulting from the whole affair— 


more serious even than the damage inflicted by Mr. 
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Guapstone’s failure to do the national business properly— 
is the occasion it has given for renewed expression of the 
mischievous Ministerial irresolution as to Egypt, and the 


. encouragement which it has afforded to Radical conspirators 


against the welfare of England. Mr. Guapstone’s answer 
to Baron H. pe Worms is likely, and perhaps calculated, 
to aggravate this mischief by suggesting a sudden with- 
drawal during the time that the Government are irrespon- 
sible directly to Parliament. It is probable, however, that 
means may be taken to secure, before the termination of the 
Session which is now more or less clearly indicated, some 
more satisfactory, or at least some more definite, intimation of 
the Government policy. On the other hand, gravely as the 
incident has told against the capacity of the Ministry and 
against the independence of their followers in Parliament, 
it has had the corresponding advantage of showing that a 
healthy spirit is not altogether dead in the country at large, 
that public opinion can force even the most powerful of 
Governments to a rapid and ignominious retreat, and 
that England is not to be led even by Mr. GLapsTonE as a 
sheep to the shearing. At some future time, when the 
days of this strange GLapsToNE-worship are over, and histo- 
rians are examining the course and symptoms of the disease 
with curious interest, the controversy as to the second Suez 
Canal will certainly receive no small share of their atten- 
tion. It would be rash to see in it certain signs of 
approaching recovery, but it shows at least that recovery 
need not be despaired of. England is undoubtedly a nation 
of men of business, and it has been the chief secret of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s success that he almost alone of statesmen, 
living or dead, has been able to combine the reputation of 
a keen man of business with that of a gushing senti- 
mentalist. From this time forward his reputation in the 
former capacity, if not utterly destroyed, must be very 
much diminished; and though democratic societies are 
easier to lead by working on sentiment than communities 
which enjoy a saner polity, England is as yet hardly demo- 
cratic enough to be led by pure unreason. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 


7 as policy, or rather the succession of systems of policy, 
which has been pursued in South Africa ought, when 
it is compared with its results, to teach some useful lessons. 
DemosTHENEs told the Athenians that the most hopeful cir- 
éumstance in their otherwise desperate condition was that 
they had committed almost every possible blunder. If, he 
said, they had used their resources wisely, and yet were all 
but helpless against their great enemy, nothing would re- 
main but to submit to necessity ; but, as the triumphs of 
Puiuir were mainly caused by their own weakness and folly, 
it seemed possible that, by reversing their conduct, they 
might still shift the balance of fortune. The English 
Government, though it is unfortunately not checked by the 
censures of a great and patriotic orator, has received 
abundant warnings from its most sagacious agents of the 
inevitable tendency of rashness, of cowardice, and of caprice. 
Having consolidated a hostile State in the Transvaal, and 
having given up Zululand to anarchy and bloodshed, it can 
be guided by no safer rule than the avoidance of every 
course which has hitherto been pursued. Neither of 
the two great English parties is exempt from blame, for 
the Transvaal annexation was approved by Lord Carnarvon, 
and his immediate successor failed to prevent the wanton 
declaration of war against the Zulus. For the capitulation 
to the Boers and for the measures which have produced the 
present state of Zululand Mr. Giapstone and his colleagues 
areresponsible. It is probable that in the press of business 
successive Cabinets have for the most part left South 
African affairs principally to the direction of the Colonial 
Secretary for the time being. The Transvaal Convention 
indeed could only have been devised and executed by Mr. 
GuapstonE ; but the disastrous restoration of CETEWAYO was 
probably a mere fancy of Lord Kimpertey’s. It is un- 
fortunate that a single Minister of respectable abilities, but 
of secondary rank, should have the opportunity of deciding 
at his pleasure issues so difficult and so serious. 

Though the Government ought to take warning by the 
uniform mi iage of previous policy, it must be remem- 
bered that lost opportunities seldom or never recur. The 
Boers are not at present in need of protection, nor are they 
likely hereafter to approach the Imperial Government as 
suppliants. Their most formidable neighbour has been 
crushed without their risk or cost, and they have with im- 


punity violated the conditions of a treaty which was almost 
dictated by themselves. Time will show whether the in- 
fluence of the Imperial Government among the Zulus will 
survive the late untoward events. Lord Dersy’s first object 
ought to be the establishment of a more or less avowed 
protectorate in those parts of the country in which a desire 
for peace and order prevails. It would be a waste of 
trouble to apportion the blame of the civil war among 
Cetewayo and his various rivals and enemies. There is no 
doubt that he would have crushed Usizeru if he had been 
strong enough, though perhaps the victorious combatant 
may have been the first to take the offensive. The senti- 
mental partisans who are partly responsible for the death of 
the Zulu Kina have already begun to explain the supposed 
reasons of his defeat. An unqualified restoration of all 
his former dominions would, it seems, have satisfied him 
and his subjects; but he was fatally crippled by the seve- 
rance of the reserved territory in the, South, and of 
Usiperv’s dominions in the North. The philanthropic 
friends of Cerewayo scarcely deserve serious notice. They 
are really or professedly ignorant of the reasons for the 
only rational portion of Lord KimperLey’s unwise arrange- 
ment. The Zulu inhabitants of Natal, and many of 
their countrymen beyond the border, were anxious to 
remain under the protection of the English Government. 
It would also have been disgraceful to leave the chiefs 
who had been appointed by Sir Garnet WoLsELEy to 
the mercy of the ruler who regarded them as rebels and 
usurpers. The territory reserved was scanty and insuffi- 
cient ; and it would have been far better to have maintained 
the line of demarcation as it was drawn by Sir Henry 
Butwer. The northern province was handed over to 
Usizeru for no other reason than that he was strong 
enough to hold his remote sovereignty. To have given 
CeTEWwAyo a paper title to lands occupied by a warlike 
competitor would have involved a deliberate anticipation of 
the contest which has after all occurred. Even the philan- 
thropists would scarcely have the audacity to contend that 
Usineru ought to have been expelled by an English force 
from the province which had been guaranteed to him and 
his descendants by the English Government. 


An opportunity is now offered for correcting one of Lord 
Kiwper.ey’s mistakes. If a son of Cetewayo’s has taken 
refuge in the reserved territory, it would be in the highest 
degree imprudent to attempt a second restoration in his 
person. The authority which Cerewayo may have ac- 
quired by a long-continued exercise of absolute power 
has proved insufficient to overawe insurgent chiefs. A 
successor having no title but that of hereditary right would 
almost certainly be unable to maintain himself against his 
numerous rivals. The limits of the reserved territory ought 
to be immediately extended in accordance with Sir H. 
Butwer’s original proposals. It is probable that Usiperu 
and Onam would be content to reign over the remainder of 
the country, and perhaps to acknowledge in some form an 
English protectorate. It may not be possible absolutely to 
prevent internal wars among partially independent tribes ; 
but experience has shown that the Zulus, though they are 
among the bravest of mankind, are not insensible to the 
advantages of regular government and of peace. The 
number of Zulus in Natal is commonly estimated at four 
hundred thousand, and that of the white colonists at twenty 
thousand; yet even during the Zulu war there has never 
been an attempt at rebellion. The well-meant and mis- 
chievous counsels of the late Bishop CoEnso will no longer 
mislead English Secretaries of State ; and due attention may 
perhaps at last be paid to the statements and opinions of 
the official agents of the Crown. There is no difficulty in 
believing their repeated assertions that the loyal ets for 
their former Kine of the chiefs and tribes of Zululand 
were wholly imaginary. On the contrary, the Zulus held 
the simple and intelligible opinion that the sovereignty which 
had been founded on victory and on military ization 
ceased to exist when the Kina was defeated and taken 

risoner, especially as his army was permanently disbanded. 

o native supposed that the thirteen petty chiefs who 
succeeded to CeTewayo were really independent, and the 
event proved that the Zulu theory conformed more nearly 
to the truth than Sir Garner WotseE.ey’s proclamation. 
As soon as it was thought convenient to restore the former 
system, the appointed chiefs were dismissed without a word 
of explanation. It is not known that their summary 
dethronement produced any feeling of discontent except 
among themselves and their immediate followers; but the 
restoration of CETEWAYO at once suspended the northward 
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movement which had commenced on both banks of the 
Tugela. Emigrants from Natal and from the border districts 
beyond had felt confident of the protection of the English 
Government until it was announced that the kingdom was 
to be re-established. Since that time the movement of 
population has not extended beyond the reserved territory. 

Tt may be hoped that Lord Dersy’s distaste for an active 
policy may not prevent on this occasion the adoption of 
measures which involve the smallest amount of difficulty and 
danger. The names of the chiefs who may from time to time 
defeat their competitors matter as little as in the battles 
of kites and crows, to which Minton irreverently compared 
the early struggles of the English nation. Usiperu may 

robably have the merits and defects of Cerzwayo; and 
G judicious management he may perhaps be converted into 
a useful dependent and ally. It will be necessary to check 
any ambition which he or a successful competitor may feel 
to restore the military system of his predecessor. The best 
security against the rise of another military dynasty will be 
found in the good government of that part of Zululand 
which will be permanently included in the English dominion. 
The reserved territory, especially if it is extended to the 
district formerly delineated by Sir H. Butwer, will serve as 
an asylum to those who may oy suffer from a revival 
of CeTEwayo’s despotic methods. The alternative of leaving 
native affairs alone will ultimately involve greater risk and 
exertion than a vigorous interference. Lord Kimper.ey’s 
scruples as to reducing too largely the dominions of the 
King who was to be restored would, even if they had 
at any time deserved respect or consideration, be wholly 
inapplicable to present circumstances. It is unnecessary to 
discuss preposterous theories as to the warlike action which 
is said to have been forced on CeTEwayo in consequence of 
the curtailment of his dominions. His supporters apparently 
fancy that divine right, though it is becoming obsolete in 
Europe, still flourishes in South Africa. They complain 
that the sacrifices to which CerEwayo was compelled to sub- 
mit were not fully explained to him in London, though he 
was distinctly informed that the full conditions of his 
restoration would be disclosed on his arrival at the Cape. 
The dissatisfaction which he felt and loudly expressed can 
no longer form an argument against any arrangement 
which may be found advantageous. Lord Derrpy, if he is 
unduly anxious to avoid responsibility, is not liable to the 
charge of sentimental weakness. No tenderness for the 
claims of any lineal heir will incline him to prepare the way 
for rebellion and war. 

It is not certain that the death of Cerewayo, though it 
properly excites feelings of personal compassion, is politically 
a subject for regret. He seems deeply to have resented the 
conditions on which he was treated with excessive and un- 
wise indulgence. The Bishop of ZuLuLAND, who happened 
to pay a formal visit to the Kine only two days before his 
death, found him surrounded by a considerable army, and 
full of complaints against the English Government. He was 
probably preparing to invade Usipepu’s territory when he 
was himself surprised at Ulundi. Itis idle to inquire whether 
an unconditional restoration would have attached Cerewayo 
to the English alliance. It was impossible to expose Jonn 
Dunn and the other appointed chiefs to the vengeance 
of the Kine ; and, as has been said, Usrperu was indebted 
to his own strength and to his position for the exceptional 
favour with which he was treated. It is not impossible 
that he may still suffer a reverse of fortune. Any chief 
who can secure the obedience of Cerewayo’s army may be 
in a position to continue the war; but it is most probable 
that the Zulus in general, if they have the opportunity of 
obtaining English protection, will prefer tranquillity to a 
succession of purposeless hostilities. It may be hoped that 
Lord Dersy will give Sir Henry Butwer ample power to 
deal with circumstances as they arise. There is no reason 
to suppose that any forcible interference will be necessary. 
The opinion of the colonists in Natal will be as unanimous 
as when CerTewayo was sent back in contempt of their 
re and of the opinion of the Lrevrenant-Governor. 

ere is now an opportunity of complying with the demands 
of the English population, and of probably anticipating by 
the same measures the general wish of the Zulus both within 
and without the limits of the colony. It is time that the 
Government should in some quarter of the world show 
that it is not wholly devoid of wisdom and of courage. 


THE ILBERT BILL. 


O* Wednesday morning last there was printed by far 
the most important document yet issued on the subject 
of the Ixzerr Bill. The Judges of the High Court of 
Calcutta, with the single and easily-understood exception of 
Mr. Justice Mirrer, recorded last May in a Minute of re- 
markable moderation, and at the same time of remarkable 
thoroughness, their objections to the mischievous proposal 
with which the names of Mr. ILpert and Lord Ripon are 
now identified. There is not, indeed, in the document 
published now, and written nearly three months ago, any 
argument novel to those who have considered the question. 
But all the arguments which have been advanced are 
summed up with a clearness and urged with an authority 
against which it seems impossible to appeal. The persons 
who set their hands to this testimony are persons whose 
competence no one dares dispute, and against whom the 
insinuations of jealousy and other evil motives which 
have been made are obviously out of place. Having 
already reached the highest rank, none of these persons 
is likely to be influenced by the jealousy of native 
talent which Lord Ripon’s defenders (arguing, perhaps, 
from their own customs and habits of thought and feeling) 
impute to the members of the Calcutta Bar. But these 
reasons for respecting the opinion of the Calcutta Judges 
cease to be most prominent when that opinion is actually 
read. Had it been badly stated and inefficiently argued, the 
document would have been of the greatest weight considering 
its authority. Stated and argued as it is, its inherent conclu- 
siveness throws its authority into the background. The 
impossibility of carrying out in such a country as India the 
bare principle of equality is put with great force and illus- 
trated with remarkable examples. The almost incredible 
fallacy that, because native magistrates exercise a certain au- 
thority without mischief in the towns—that is to say, under 
the immediate shadow of English influence and authority— 
they can be trusted to exercise it in the Mofussil, where 
such influence and authority are only remotely present, is 
properly exposed. All the administrative difficulties which 
have been pretended as likely to arise from the continuance 
of the present system are swept away. In short, with the 
exception of those reasons of State which tell even more 
strongly against the Bill, but with which it was not within 
the Judges’ province to deal, except indirectly and in general 
terms—the document may be said to be a complete sum- 
mary of the objections to the measure. It is doubtful 
whether, after reading it, one Englishman in twenty, im- 
partial on the subject and competent to estimate evidence 
and argument, would be found to side with Lord Riron and 
his advisers. 

But there is one thing more remarkable and more signi- 
ficant than the document itself, and this thing also hap- 
pened on Wednesday. On that afternoon a great meeting 
was packed to hear Mr. Bricur apply to this measure his 
well-known opinions. Many people gathered and were sure 
to gather to cheer Mr. Bricut’s eloquence, and on the plat- 
form many others attended to support him. Nosuch prudery 
as that which has induced the other side to waive almost 
entirely the assistance of persons not connected with India 
in their meetings influenced the experienced Mr. CHEsson 
and his fellow-agitators, whose familiarity with their art was 
further instanced by the organized disturbance at the meeting 
at Limehouse on Thursday. In Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday 
all the well-known faces—survivors of a score of agitations 
only similar to this in that their object was to do to 
England—mustered round the chairman. Many great autho- 
rities on many subjects—indeed on almost all subjects except 
India—adorned the assembly. Mr. Bricur is always at 
home in such an atmosphere, though, to do him justice, 
he is almost as much at home when he speaks with his 
enemies in the gate as when he takes counsel with his 
friends in upper chambers. No one denies Mr. Bricut the 
merits of audacity, of undoubted confidence in his own 
infallibility, of readiness to engage almost any adversary, 
and to inform that adversary, sometimes in so many words, 
that he is a Bedlamite or a liar. Moreover, if there be one 
subject on which Mr. Bricur is more positive, more cheer- 
fully dogmatic, more aggressive than another, it is perha 
India. He knows how terribly wrong nearly all nglish- 
men have been in their dealings with that country, and how, 
if Providence had been pl to allow it, they might have 
been perfectly right if they had only enjoyed or, enjoying, had 
availed themselves of the advantage of the counsel of Jonn 
Bricut. He had on this occasion foemen worthy of his 
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steel in the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta speaking 
officially on a point of legal policy. Their opinion had been 
before him (unless Mr. Bricut isa very late breakfaster) some 
six hours before the opening of the proceedings at Willis’s 
Rooms—time enough for a much less impetuous thinker 
and speaker than Mr. Bricur to get together his ideas. Yet, 
if hearers and reporters alike may be trusted, Mr. Bricut 
left this remarkable document absolutely unmentioned. 
CLIFFORD could not spare his friends of the High Court so 
much as a passing reference to Bedlam. Mr. Bricut, with 
a confession and avoidance more significant than the most 
violent language, left the most important legal authorities 
-of India alone in a speech which was little more than an 
unbroken denunciation of Indian officials generally. Mr. 
Forster was less prudent, and committed himself to a state- 
ment which he would find it rather hard to justify, that the 
Judges’ opinion does not lie against the principle of the 
measure. It would have been wiser if he had followed his 
leader, and declined to touch the shield in challenge when 
he could do nothing but break his lance across it in combat. 
Except Mr. Bricut’s speech, and its remarkable con- 
fession, the meeting of Wednesday, save in one point, pre- 
sented little that was noticeable. The fluent platitudes 
of Mr. Lat Monvun Guose are not likely to have much 
influence with anybody; and Mr. Forster, if less _plati- 
tudinous than the native lecturer who preceded him, in- 
dulged almost equally in generalities, and shunned still 
more the facts of the case. In passing, it may be hoped 
that Mr. Lat Monun Guose will seek and receive absolution, 
or whatever may be the equivalent of that rite in his reli- 
gion, for the remarkable statement that more bitterness 
had been shown by the opponents than by the supporters 
of the measure. Perhaps he knew that few Englishmen 
read the native languages ; but he should have remembered 
that there is such a thing as translation. This, however, is 
a matter of little moment. But Mr. Bricut at least must 
have felt it awkward when his enthusiastic meeting of 
Indophiles—his “magnificent audience ”—-unanimously, 
or all but unanimously, approved the conduct of the 
Government in rejecting Lord Rrpron’s earnest protest 
against saddling Indian taxpayers with the expense 
of an English war, at the same time all but unanimously 
approving the conduct of the Government in listening to 
Lord Ripon on the question of saddling English prisoners 
with Indian judges. To an audience less magnificent and 
of somewhat more reasoning power Mr. HynpMan 
would have'been a very awkward trouble-féte. But it is 
characteristic of the kind of agitator who holds and the 
kind of fanatic who attends meetings of this kind that he 
is not subject to doubt in his enthusiasm. It is not even 
recorded that Sir Witrrip Lawson voted for Mr. Hynpman’s 
expression of his own most cherished sentiments, and he 
certainly seems to have made no protest on the subject in 
the speech which he subsequently delivered. It would 
have, perhaps, been brutal to tarnish the magnificence— 
shameful to strike a jarring note in the harmony. But the 
incident shows almost as forcibly as Mr. Bricur’s silence on 
the Minute of the Indian Judges what is the value and what 
the character of such meetings as these. What they want in 
knowledge they make up in faith. Assembled to champion 
the rights of India, they deliberately champion what many 
of themselves have publicly denounced as a glaring wrong. 
There will no doubt be expressions of comfort and of joy 
on the part of some members of the Government at this 
magnificent meeting; but the dullest member of it will know 
that a single signature of the High Court opinion outweighs 
the unanimous vote of a whole assembly of fanatics and 
crotcheteers. Even yet it is not too late for Mr. GLapsTONE 
to adopt wiser counsels. Lord Kimpertey’s words simply 
state that the Government will not instruct Lord Ripon 
to withdraw the Bill, and it is perfectly unnecessary for 
the Government to do any such thing. But it has some 
members who understand the value of evidence, and 
who are or ought to be capable of deducting the neces- 
discount from the votes of a meeting like that of 
Wednesday. Authorities on the manufacture of biscuits, 
on the putting together of watches, on the lives of the 
scholars of the Renaissance, are separately and indivi- 
dually worthy of all deference and admiration each in his 
own line. But it is not obvious how the adding of them 
together makes an authority on India. And if authority 
everything goes, for the entire speeches of Wednesday 
id not contain argument enough to balance a single clause 
of the Judges’ Minute. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT ISCHIA. 


HE fuller are the reports which we receive of this dis- 
aster, the more appalling does the calamity appear. 
Though Ischia is comparatively little frequented by English 
people, yet there must be many in this country who have al- 
ready to regret the untimely death of some friend, English 
or Italian, overtaken by this sudden and awful fate. Within 
the course of a few seconds some four or five thousand 
people, of whom a large part came to the island to while 
away the holiday season, perished without warning. Nothing 
of the kind, except the Chian calamity, has happened in 
Europe since the great Calabrian earthquake at the 
beginning of the present century. The means of com- 
munication between England and the Continent were 
then slow and difficult, and the means of publicity in 
England itself were not such as to put the news promptly 
before the world. The tidings which have now startled 
Europe reach us a few hours only after the calamity has. 
happened. The disaster itself is one on which comment seems 
almost useless. There is not, asin most public misfortunes, 
any negligence or wrongdoing on the part of individuals or 
public bodies by pointing out which something may be done 
to avert similar accidents in the future. The appreciable 
risk of spending a month or two in Ischia is certainly not 
greater than that of crossing the Atlantic or taking a 
walking tour in the Alps. The chances of accident, to any 
one who cared to consider them, are so small that they 
would enter into nobody’s calculations who had any reason 
for preferring Ischia to other places as a summer resort. 
They are less by a great deal than those of boating, swim- 
ming, and hunting ; and the only moral that one can draw 
from the disaster is the old and trite one, that man’s power 
over nature is, after all, very slight. 

Two years ago there was a comparatively slight earth- 
quake at Ischia. But earthquakes, of more or less in- 
tensity, are socommon in that part of Europe that they 
are hardly more regarded than the smoking of Vesuvius. 
or the perpetual eruptions of Stromboli. Thousands of 
tourists every year roast eggs in the crevices of the rocks om 
the mainland opposite Ischia, and roll heavy stones on the 
earth to hear the reverberation which shows how thin the 
crust is which separates the upper from the lower world. 
But it is very rarely that this volcanic agency, perpetual as 
it is, breaks out into any + convulsion such as that 
which has ruined Ischia. The whole subject is obscure, and 
the first authorities are not at one as to the precise causes 
of the earthquake. We read that Professor Patient, of the 
Vesuvius Observatory, is of opinion that the disaster is not. 
due to an earthquake, properly so called, but to a mere sub- 
sidence of the crust of the earth, which finds in Ischia nothing 
beneath it on which to rest. Against this theory the contem- 
poraneous activity of Mount Vesuvius may be advanced ; and, 
apart even from this, the question arises, what, if not vol- 
canic force, has so hollowed out the earth underneath Ischia 
that it suddenly sinks down in obedience to the law of gravi- 
tation? The coasts and islands of Campania are, and have 
been from time immemorial, the chief seat in Europe of 
volcanic forces. Etna, though larger than Vesuvius, is not 
nearly so active; nor is it connected, as Vesuvius is, with 
an extensive district in which outbreaks of subterranean 
energy are always, to a greater or less degree, in the habit 
of occurring. M. Renan, as is well known, partly attributes 
the eschatology of the early Christians to the impression 
which the volcanic phenomena of the Campanian seashore 
made on travellers who touched there on the way from 
Palestine to Rome. 

There is hardly a more lovely spot to be found in Europe 
than Ischia. Perhaps the most beautiful view of all that is 
to be had of it is that which is to be got from the Cape of 
Miseno, to which tourists at Naples are commonly taken. 
It meets the eye as the first to the long line of the 
sunny Italian coast, and its little hamlets, embedded in the 
valleys which descend from the chief mountain of the 
island, give a sense of human life to the picture. Ischia is, 
in fact, a busy and prosperous island. The greater 
of what the soil we am, is suited for export as much as 
for home consumption, and an active trade is carried on 
between the island and the mainland in the commodities 
which the one produces and the other needs. Agricultural 
produce of every sort is shipped from Ischia to Naples, and 
the wines of the island are among the best that are to be 
found in that city. When the vines failed in Capri, those 
of Ischia still held out; and for years, while all the wine 
sold as red or white Capri was in fact manufactured on the 
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mainland, a genuine and wholesome Ischian wine was 
always procurable in Naples. Almost everything flourishes 
on the island. The soil is deeper than that of the neigh- 
bouring island of Capri, and the products much more varied. 
As in Capri, the pure blood of the inhabitants shows itself 
in a strikingly handsome type of male and female beauty, 
and the contrast between the population of the two islands 
and that of the mainland is one which cannot escape notice. 
It is a contrast, too, which displays itself as much in their 
more dignified bearing as in their mere outward appear- 
ance. 

For years to come, Ischia will be ruined as a watering- 
place. Apart from the actual ravages of the earthquake, 
which can be made good in the course of time without great 
difficulty, the idea that it is an unsafe place will keep 
strangers away from it. Although more than five centuries 
have passed since a convulsion has occurred on anything 
like the same scale as that which has just happened, the 
remote possibility of such a disaster is quite enough to de- 
cide people in favour of some other place. Holiday-makers 
wish to be free from all anxiety. A couple of years after an 
eruption of Vesuvius we find signs of human enterprise and 
activity springing up in the place of what has been de- 
stroyed, and of what, in all human probability, has a fair 
chance of being destroyed over again before many years are 
past. So, in the natural course of things, it will be with the 
natives of Ischia. The houses of Casamicciola will be rebuilt 
and the neighbouring fields re-cultivated as before. But it 
will be long before summer guests revisit the island as they 
have done of late years ip constantly increasing numbers. 
What people seek in their annual holiday is freedom from 
anything which causes anxiety or unrest. For a consider- 
able time there will be visible marks in Ischia of the great 
disaster which has just happened, and the memory of it 
will be fresh enough to remind the traveller that what has 
happened several times may possibly happen again. Though 
reason may tell us that the fact of these calamities happen- 
ing at long intervals is a good ground for thinking that 
they will not soon be repeated on the same spot, fancy may 
come in and cause us to choose for our holiday resort some 
place which has no sad or ominous associations connected 
with it. Ischia, like most of the South Italian watering- 
places, has not been especially popular with English people, 
though possibly, when the advantages of that part of 
Europe are better known, they may become so. But among 
the modern Italians, as among the Romans of the late 
Republican and Imperial ages, the coast and islands in the 
neighbourhood of Naples are among the most frequented 
of summer resorts—more so, in fact, than even Spezzia or 
Leghorn. In time they will be recognized among ourselves 
as an alternative to Scotland or the Alps. One can hardly 
imagine, for those who can bear a sea-voyage, a pleasanter 
trip than to go from London or Plymouth to Naples, 
passing the Straits of Gibraltar, and then spending a few 
weeks on the shores of the Bay of Naples, returning to 
London by sea. Though the mainland is hot, the sea-shore 
and the islands of the Mediterranean are tolerably cool; and 
the comparative warmth of the air enables those who are 
fond of bathing to spend a far longer time in the water than 
can be attempted in England. There is certainly no more 
efficient means by which our wealthy countrypeople could 
help to bring back prosperity to the island now visited by 
so great and terrible a calamity. 


IRISH AFFAIRS, 


HE murder of the informer Carey is not in itself a 
matter of much public interest, though it is one of 
some public importance. Everybody except a few English 
Radicals knows that the Irish National Party is essentially 
a party of assassination, and the new proof of the fact is in 
no way surprising. Those who abet Irish Nationalism 
in reality abet murder and robbery. But this is a truism, 
and it is apparently as useless to address it to the 
electors and the representatives of Ipswich and Leeds, 
Northampton and Newcastle, as it is superfluous to address 
it to other people. The only thing from this point of view 
that has to be noted is that what are called the respectable 
organs of Home Rule and Nationalist opinion have made 
something of an advance on this occasion. They approve this 
murder, though perhaps no particular significance is to be at- 
tached to the approval except as an evidence that when men 
begin approving murders it is difficult to know where to 
stop. true moral of the incident concerns the 


Executive in the first place and certain English journals in 
the second. There can be no two opinions that the Go- 
vernment has disgracefully failed in its duty to protect 
Carey, and has injured the public interest much in so fail- 
ing. It is said, pathetically or panegyrically, that so great 
was the secresy maintained as to the informer that high 
officials in Scotland Yard did not know his whereabouts. It 
seems unfortunate that some of the pains which were used 
to conceal that whereabouts from high officials in Scotland 
Yard were not applied to concealing it from the Invincibles. 
It was not antecedently probable that Mr. Howarp Vincent 
or any of his subordinates would try to murder Carey ; it 
was certain, from Fenian precedents, that various scoundrels 
who di the name of Irishmen would try to do so. 
If the combined intelligence of the English police can 
find no better method of concealing the identity of a 
man who has seven children than by sending him out 
with the seven in the same ship, there is little more 
to be said on the matter. Perhaps the reported murder 


.of the witness Morriey is false, perhaps it is true. A 


Government which counts its servants by millions, and 
which has them scattered all over the world, is doubtless 
awkwardly situated when it is called upon to protect or remove 
a single man from a handful of obscure assassins. But it is 
to be hoped that those English journalists who, not being 
in direct league with the murderers, exhausted the vocabu- 
lary of abuse day after day in reference to this man Carey, 
are satisfied with their work. It was not necessary to exalt 
the informer to the skies; but it is difficult to imagine a 
more clumsy piece of illogical sentimentalism than the 
attempt to make up for the approval of the execution of 
Brapy by holding up to execration the man but for whom 
Brapy would have run a good chance of escaping the 


gallows. 

Indirectly the incident (if any good could be done, which 
is doubtful) might do some good in conjunction especially 
with the insolent letter which Mr. Harrineton, M.P., 
has written to the Irish Secrerary. Mr. Harrincton 
and the man O’DonneLL (supposing the charge against 
the latter to be proved), though their misdemeanours be- 
long to different degrees in the moral scale, and though one 
of them escapes any classification in the legal, are capital 
instances of the kind of Irishman whom Mr. GiapstonE 
and his followers are trying to conciliate. It would pro- 
bably be as impossible to teach Mr. HarrincTon manners 
as to teach O’DonNELL morals. There is a certain class of 
Irishman to whom both words have no meaning. That a 
witness who gives testimony according to law is, however 
little one may admire his conduct, sacred from personal 
attack, is doubtless a proposition as unmeaning to the one as 
that an official who simply does his duty is sacred from rude 
and vulgarabuse is unmeaning to the other. But it is thevery 
fact that things self-evident to Englishmen are unmeaning 
to Irishmen who enjoy the same political privileges, the same 
opportunities of education, the sume long-suffering tolerance 
of individual eccentricity, which shows how utterly futile it 
is to attempt to deal with England and Ireland in the same 
general spirit. An Englishman would have felt that in 
attempting Carey's life he was not only committing an 
unlawful act, but soiling hisown hands. Perhaps O’DonnELL 
(and he may have been right) felt that the process of further 
defilement was impossible to an Invincible. An English- 
man iri Mr. Harrineton’s place would have treated Mr. 
TREVELYAN with personal courtesy, even if he had thought 
it necessary to protest against his acts. It is possible that 
Mr. HarrineTon (and he may be right) feels that courtesy 
and the status of an Irish Nationalist member are incom- 
patible things. But then these various incompatibilities 
ought to be recognized. It is not chivalry, it is merely 
folly, to box in lavender kid gloves with a sweep who wears 
knuckle-dusters and has a life-preserver ready for emergen- 
cies. These, let it be said once more, are truisms of the 
rankest kind. But there are periods when he who has the 
courage to utter truisms in the market-place does a public 
service. In the present case it is only in the utterance and 
in the possible hearing of these truisms that the salvation . 
of Great Britain and Ireland from a deluge of blood may 
lie. 

The debate in the Lords at the end of last week, and the 
comments which have been made on that debate, illustrate 
very clearly this necessity of prophesying. It is with con- 
siderable reluctance that some of the most uncompromising 
opponents of the Land Act have found themselves unable 
to recommend the policy of State assistance to landlords, 
which has just been recommended in an influentially 
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signed statement to the Prue Mivister. But it is 
not clear how one economical mistake can be redressed 
by another ; and it is certain that, considering the reduc- 
tion of the landlords’ interest, no Parliament would be 
found to authorize State aid on any terms which would 
be acceptable to the landlords themselves. The cure for 
the Land Act, if it is to be found anywhere, must be 
found in the operation of the Land Act itself, cruel as that 
operation is already to landlords, and cruel as it assuredly 
will be to tenants who purchase at the present inflated 
prices. But this conviction in no way interferes with a 
conviction of the justice of the Marquess of WaTERFoRD’s 
complaints. Those complaints, indeed, are founded on evi- 
dence which has not been and cannot be disproved. The 
feeble defenders of the Act say that no defender of it was 
on the Lords’ Committee. Whose fault was that but of 
those who refused to act? They say that no tenant-right 
advocate, or none save one, was examined. Whose fault 
was that save of those who would not come forward? To 
~ justify an attack on the evidence, it must be disproved ; and 
that is exactly what has not been and cannot be done. The 
defence of the Land Commissioners is simply worthless ; 
for it enters into no details, it grapples with no facts, 
and it does not attempt to explain away any of the 
weighty charges brought against the Sub-Commissions, if 
not against their chiefs. It is not enough to exclaim that 
the testimony is one-sided ; it must be shown that it is false. 
The testimony of a dead body found with a dagger in its 
heart is ex parte evidence of the most eminent kind, but 
coroners and magistrates would scarcely be justified in dis- 
regarding it. Here are the facts showing that, in face of 
Ministerial declarations that no general lowering of rents 
was intended, rents have been generally lowered, and that 
to an almost mathematical average. Here are the facts 
showing that the so-called landlord’s share is unsaleable, 
and that the so-called tenant’s share fetches prices out of all 
proportion even to its nominal value. The Commissioners 
and the Commissioners’ advocates have been in vain asked 
to produce any general reason, or any particular reason, for 
their reductions, and there is at least primé facie evidence 
that those reductions have sometimes been made by striking 
a simple average of claims. How do the Commissioners 
meet this evidence? They mount the high horse; they 
appeal to their honour; they say indignantly that, if it 
were so, they would be unfit to hold their places. Who 
said they were fit? Unless there is a singular mistake 
somewhere, that is the very point at issue—the very cause 
of the appointment of the Committee. With that Com- 
mittee the Government would have nothing to do. They 
refused to take part in it; they refused to give evidence 
before it; they refused to facilitate its proceedings; they 
strained the competence of the House of Commons to get it 
condemned. After this they say that it was one-sided. 
The objection in itself is self-condemned, for it takes two 
‘sides to make a two-sided inquiry. But it is still more 
irrelevant when the utter failure of the Government 
spokesman to discover any evidence of partiality is con- 
sidered. Lord Caruincrorp, Lord Firzceraup, Lord 
BERLEY, Lord SELBoRNE vied with each other in avoid- 
ing the direct issue. “Why did you not call more wit- 
“nesses?” says Lord CarLincrorp—a member of the 
Government which refused the most important witness who 
was called liberty to attend. “ Why did not you move an 
“address for the removal of the Commissioners?” says 
Lord Fitzceratp, who apparently thinks that sentence 
ought to precede trial. It will be taken for granted, and 
it will be rightly taken for granted, by all reasonable men 
that, when skilled advocates resort to this kind of argu- 
ment instead of meeting the case, it is because they are 
unable to meet it. 


MRS. FAWCETT ON WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


M* FAWCETT repeats in the current number of the 
-! Nineteenth Century the familiar arguments in favour 

of female suffrage. No objection can be taken to the 
temper or the style of a contribution to the controversy 
which could not be novel or original. If a few doubtful 
propositions are taken for granted, it will certainly follow 
that women ought to be admitted to the Parliamentary con- 
stituencies. Mrs. Fawcett judiciously follows the example 
of other electoral reformers who carefully avoid the not in- 
significant question whether their proposals would conduce 
to wise legislation and good government. The advocates of 


female suffrage dwell perhaps too exclusively on the hard- 
ships which male legislation has inflicted on their sex. That 
in modern times a Parliament elected only by men has 
removed almost all feminine disabilities is a difficulty which 
troubles no lady politician. The Married Women’s Property 
Act would, according to Mrs. Fawcert, “never have been 
“ introduced or heard of but for the wider movement for 
“the Parliamentary representation of women.” It might 
be contended with at least equal plausibility that a Legisla- 
ture which disapproves of the agitation for enfranchising 
women thinks itself especially bound to see that their ex- 
clusion shall involve no practical injustice. In the particular 
case it is not certain that vaulting repentance has not, like 
ambition, overleaped itself, and fallen on the ether side. 
The Act, as it is interpreted in a judgment which still 
remains in force, enables a wife who has a home of her 
own to turn her husband out of doors. A married 
woman who appreciated the extent of her privileges 
has obtained an injunction to prevent her husband from 
entering her house. If the judgment stands, wives who 
are lucky enough to have houses of their own may dispense 
with the process of judicial separation. It is true that the 
Court of Appeal expressed some surprise at the social revo- 
lution which seems to have been effected by a clause in an 
unopposed Bill; but it is at least as probable that Parlia- 
ment may in a sentimental or a careless mood have committed 
a gross blunder as that an able judge should have mis- 
construed the enactment. If there had been a Parliament of 
women, elected by women, it could scarcely have acted more 
irrationally. It must be admitted that one member of the 
Court of Appeal suggested that, even if the husband can be 
expelled from his wife’s house, he may compel his wife to 
come with him. The inconvenience to both parties of leaving 
home together in the midst of a violent quarrel might perhaps 
sometimes facilitate a compromise. 


The only remaining grievances of which Mrs. Fawcett 
specially complains are not intended as an exhaustive cata- 
logue; but they are probably selected as the most striking 
illustrations of the practical sufferings of those who are not 
represented. One of these instances is of course “the in- 
“equality which the law has created between men and 
“women in divorce suits.” Nature and common sense 
created the inequality before it was recognized by law ; nor 
could it without scandalous impropriety be removed by legis- 
lation. If it is necessary to discuss an unpleasant subject, 
it is a sufficient answer to the charge of injustice that a man 
cannot without dishonour condone infidelity, while a woman 
may without injury to her character forgive the offence, 
if it has been discontinued. The reasons for the distinction 
are notorious and nt, though they cannot con- 
veniently be explained in detail. If female voters are likely 
to insist on an equality which has no foundation in natural 
law, there is one more strong reason against the concession of 
their demands. ‘“ The cruel law which gives a mother no 
“ guardianship over her children” may undoubtedly in many 
instances cause both injustice and distress ; but, except in 
cases where judicial interference is warranted by the conduct 
of the husband, some general rule must be established by law. 
If a man and a woman ride on the same horse, the woman 
must ride behind, and the claim of the weaker must be post- 
poned. Ifthe mother were entitled to the control of the 
children, the father would be deprived of a right which in 
civilized society may be fairly called natural. If the present 
law is faulty, it ought to be corrected, but not at the in- 
stigation of an unreasoning majority bent on extending the 
privileges of the sex. As to the leniency of magistrates to 
ruffians who beat their ,wives, there may be in some in- 
stances a miscarriage of justice; but Mrs. Fawcerr is well 
aware that there is great difficulty in inflicting on the head 
of a family punishments which will not fall almost as 
heavily on the wife and children. Poor women belonging 
to the class which suffers from the brutality of husbands 
would probably, if they were consulted, not wish to increase 
the severity of the sentences inflicted on their tyrants. 

It is impossible to dispute Mrs. Fawcert's assertion 
that electoral power is used for the benefit of those who 
control the representation. As she acutely observes, recent 
schemes for the alteration of the land laws “have been 
“ discussed as if the interests of two classes, and two classes 
“ only, had to be considered—those of the farmers and the 
“ landowners. The labourers have been as much forgotten 
“as if the land were ploughed and weeded and sown by 
“ farmers, and not by men and women.” Incidentally, it 
may be remarked that women have little to do with 
ploughing or weeding or sowing; but the argument is in 
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itself worth consideration. It was undoubtedly because 
the Ballot had given tenant-farmers the control of county 
representation that some of them tried to give a money 
value to their political privileges. Their selfish demands 
were so iniquitous that even Mr. Guapstonr’s Government 
has been startled into partial resistance. Mrs. Fawcett 
omits to explain why no attempt has been made to court the 
labourers, who will soon outvote the tenant-farmers. They 
also will not fail to consult their own interests, as they may 
understand them, probably to the detriment of their em- 
ployers, including the members of the Farmers’ Alliance. It 
is nevertheless not the duty of the Legislature to meddle 
with the tariff of agricultural wages or with the hours 
of work. The short-sighted agrarian agitators will here- 
after regret the precedent of interference with freedom of 
contract. The rule of the numerical majority is dangerous 
to the rights of the weaker party. There are indeed reasons 
which might prevent the vast mass of female voters from 
effecting all the mischief which might be apprehended from 
their passions and prejudices. Men will not obey laws made 
by women against their wishes and convictions. The ex- 
periment tried in the United States after the war furnishes 
the best illustration of the relations between the weaker and 
stronger parts of the community. The victorious Repub- 
licans gave votes to the coloured population, with the im- 
mediate result of extreme misgovernment in those Southern 
States where the emancipated slaves formed the majority. 
The worst form of injustice is the government of the superior 
by the inferior; and, as the result showed, such a relation can 
only be maintained by external force. In a few years the 
whites had, in spite of numbers, resumed their natural 
supremacy, and the freedmen acquiesce more or less willingly 
in the restoration of order. 

Against the advocates of so-called manhood suffrage 
Mrs. Fawcett and her allies have a case which is plausi- 
ble, and perhaps strong. It seems invidious that “all 
“men, not being either paupers or felons, are to be 
“admitted to political power, no matter how ignorant, 
“how poor, and how degraded, in virtue of their man- 
“hood, while all women are to be excluded in virtue 
“of their womanhood.” The believers in the old Eng- 
lish Constitution protest against the admission of the 
ignorant and the poor and the degraded to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. The official wiseacres who propose to 
degrade the character even of Irish constituencies may 
perhaps be affected by Mrs. Fawcert’s argument in favour 
of universal equality and injustice. Government by uni- 
versal suffrage of men is so absurd and so unjust that it 
seems as if the admission of women could scarcely render 
the constituency worse. Mrs. Fawcerr evidently holds the 
popular doctrine that the franchise is given to every elector 
for the purpose of enabling him to promote the interests 
of himself and his class. In former times representation 
was supposed to be connected with taxation, or, in 
other words, with the possession of property ; and those 
who wished to understand its principle regarded the 
suffrage as a mode of discovering the most competent 
legislators and administrators. Modern democracy con- 
fines its regard to the benefit of the newly-privileged 
classes. The electors of Victoria impose prohibitive duties, 
and discourage the immigration on which the welfare 
of the country depends, because the majority is bent 
wholly on maintaining or raising the rate of wages. 
It is perhaps doubtful whether the enfranchisement of 
women would greatly aggravate the evil tendencies of man- 
hood suffrage. Aslong as wise legislation and the selection 
of capable administrators are supposed to be the main duties 
of Parliament, it will not be expedient to extend the 
franchise to women. Mrs. Fawcett, with undeniable con- 
sistency, claims the right of voting for married women, 
though she is willing in the meantime to accept an instal- 
ment of her claims. She may, perhaps, not have been a 
party to the ingenious little trick of employing Mr. Mason, 
who is opposed to the pretensions of married women, as the 
Parliamentary representative of the feminine movement. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND THE 
RATEPAYERS. 


bie deputation which waited on the Home Secretary 
to complain of the recent increase in the water rates of 
London was involuntarily able to do him a considerable 
service. The six gentlemen who were elected to represent 
the ratepayers came to ask the help of the Minister in 


their fight with the great Water Companies. They probably 
expected to get what deputations usually get—a patient 
hearing and a few civil promises. People who think that a 
Government ought to do something, and who have more or 
less distinct notions of what it is they wish it to do, seem to 
find a strange pleasure in securing a Minister and making 
him listen. It is not on record that anything effectual was 
ever done by this process ; but it pleases the deputation, and 
it gives the Minister a chance of being polite and con- 
ciliatory. At the worst these ceremonies are an inno- 
cent waste of time. On Tuesday Sir W. Harcourt availed 
himself of the opportunity given him by the representatives 
of the water-rate payers, and turned the tables on them. 
Instead of listening patiently, and answering with meek- 
ness, he gave his hearers to understand that, if they were in 
trouble, it was mainly their own fault. The substance of his 
long answer was an assertion, several times repeated, that 
no complaints of this kind would ever have been made if 
London had a municipal Government, organized as it should 
be. If the deputation came in search of sympathy, they 
may consider that they were successful in getting it after a 
fashion. Sir Wittiam Harcourt’s pity was not only abun- 
dant, but even loud. He devoted a considerable part of 
his answer to bewailing the miserable condition of London. 
He drew a touching picture of the feebleness of this 
vast population of five millions of people, all given over 
to oppression, and unable to resist the spoiler. There is 
not, as the Home Secretary informed the deputation, a 
town of twenty thousand inhabitants in England which 
would have to make “the humiliating and shameful 
“ confession” just made by the respectable gentlemen be- 
fore him, If any other town suffered from the rapacity 
of Water Companies, it could find a remedy for itself, 
Only London was so weak that it had to come and beg 
for the help of the Executive Government. In fact, he 
took his revenge for the failure of the Ministry to carry 
its Municipality Bill. It is natural enough that the Home 
Secretary, who had most to do with preparing that great 
measure, should feel aggrieved when it had to be given up 
along with so much else. His disappointment is perfectly 
intelligible ; but the particular way in which he has chosen 
to show it is at least dubious in taste. ~The deputation 
came to complain of an acknowledged grievance, and to ask 
the responsible Minister to try to find a remedy. Sir 
Wituram Harcovrr’s answer is that, if his Bill had been 
carried, London would have been in a position to apply a 
remedy for itself, and that he pities the forlorn anu helpless 
position of the ratepayers from the bottom of his heart, but 
that it is only what might be expected. Ifthe members of 
the deputation had chosen to enter on a discussion, they 
might have answered that they are not responsible for the 
way in which the Ministry arranges its business. But they 
had to listen in silence to the boisterous jocularity of the 
Home Secretary. Sir Wituiam Harcourt had his cheap 
triumph, and was able to go on without contradiction assert- 
ing that until his Bill was made law neither he nor anybody 
else could do anything. 


In a less one-sided discussion the Home Secretary might 
have found that an answer would not have been very diffi- 
cult to give. His speech consisted of very little more than 
repeated assertions that the Water Companies have been 
endowed with excessive powers, and have become possessed of 
a commanding position, simply because there was no muni- 
cipal body to check them. ‘“ Who were the people who 
“ should have seen that such inordinate powers were not 
“ given to the Water Companies? Why, the government 
“ of London, if it had had a government,” as Sir Witu1AM 
Harcovrt puts the matter in his triumphant way. A little 
further on he asks the same question and gives the same 
answer about the Assessment Act. If things wont wrong 
in these matters, it is obviously because the Corporation 
will not or cannot attend to its duties, according to 
the Home Secretary's theory. It was easy for him to 
talk in this style over the heads of the deputation and 
beside the question; but, if there had been anybody 
there to reply to him, or if it had been the proper oc- 
casion for a discussion, the answer could have been found. 
The authority which embodied the Water Companies might 
also have limited their powers. If London has no muni- 
cipality, it is at least under the special protection of 
the Home Secretary, and it is not unrepresented ia 
Parliament. And the deputation might, also have re- 
minded the Minister that what he is asked to do is to 
find a remedy now, not to show how the evil might have 
been avoided yearsago. Before he had well finished crowing 
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with delight to find that the ratepayers were in difficulties, 
Sir Wituiam Harcourt made a concession which proves 
clearly enough that the evil complained of can be checked 
without creating a governing body which would represent 
more than a fourth of the people of England. In the 
course of some criticism on the unreasonable suggestions of 
one of the deputation, he pointed out that there is one way 
in which Parliament can check the rapacity of the Com- 
panies. It can treat them as it has treated the Gas Com- 
panies. When it is found that they are taking advantage of 
their practical monopoly, new bodies can be formed to compete 
against them, and so compel them to reduce their prices. 
When the remedy is so simple there can be no necessity for 
the revolutionary measure of creating a municipality. Sir 
Harcourt was also somewhat unfortunate in his 
choice of arguments in favour of such a body. He pointed 
out that when it was proposed to buy up the Water Com- 
panies in 1880, the purchase was opposed by “ the only two 
“ bodies having any pretensions to represent London—the 
“ Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works.” 
The ground of opposition was that the Companies asked 
too much. “ And how,” asks the Home Secretary, “ was 
“it possible, under those circumstances, to purchase the 
“ Companies against the opinion of the only two repre- 
“sentative bodies of the people of London?” It was 
manifestly proper to take their advice; but it is also 
well to remember that a municipality might equally have 
given it, and that the same consequences would have 
followed. The example of Paris shows that the Muni- 
cipal Council of a great city is not necessarily either in- 
telligent or economical. It has always been contended by 
the opponents of the Municipal Bill that it would create 
a power which might well prove too strong to be controlled, 
and that London can very well be governed without the 
help of such a body. The tone of Sir Wirt1am Harcovrt's 
speech suggested a suspicion that the Ministry would not 
be sorry to find that the commercial greed of the Water 
Companies was putting pressure on London voters. He 
almost openly told the deputation that the alternative was 
to submit to spoliation, or to strengthen the hands of the 
Government in passing a Municipal Bill. 


If his colleagues feel tempted to follow Sir Wituram 
Harcourt’s example, they are not likely to want oppor- 
tunity. He is not the only Minister who has seen his Bill 
thrown over during the Session. The list of measures 
sacrificed is already considerable, and it is likely to be added 
to. Even at this late period of the Session it is probable 
that there will be some more fighting over the Bankruptcy 
Bill, to the delay, if not to the hazard, of the measure, 
and the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill, the one pro- 
duct of the activity of the Grand Committee on Law, is 
by no means safe. If this last measure is sacrificed, the 
hhome Secretary will have many opportunities of repeating 
his entertainment of the ratepayers’ deputation. He will 
be able to point his moral whenever the case of a criminal 
is brought under his notice by reminding all whom it may 
concern that, if the Court of Criminal Appeal had only been 
established, this difficulty would never have arisen; and he 
would be able to pity the unhappy position of English 
Judges compelled to have recourse to the Executive Govern- 
ment, instead of appealing to a properly constituted Court. 
If Ministers are minded to indulge in the practice known as 
taking advantage of their own wrong, they have supplied 
abundant opportunity for doing so. They have so arranged 
their business that most of their measures have already had 
to be given up, in spite of a brand-new system of devolution, 
_and it becomes more obvious every day that further sacri- 
fices will have to be made before Parliament breaks up. 
“The little which has been done has been managed so as to 
reduce the share of the House of Lords in the work of 
legislation almost to a mockery. Such measures as do pass 
-are being sent to the Upper House all together just as the 
‘Session draws to a close, and when there is not time to 
discuss them properly. Among them is the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, which the House of Lords is peculiarly 
qualified to deal with profitably, but which was deliberately 
tponed to make way for the Corrupt Practices Bill. 
With such a system of business arrangement it is obvious 
that it is not wholly because the House of Commons is un- 
manageable that the results of its labours are meagre. 


THE FRENCH MAGISTRACY. 


A VERY grave fault has been discovered in the French 
magistracy. It is one of those good things of which 
it is possible to have too much. The reforming eye of the 
Legislature has been brought to bear upon the Judges of all 
degrees and in all parts of the country; and the conclusion 
arrived at is that France can do with some six hundred fewer 
than she now has. This result may be taken as indisput- 
able, inasmuch as it has not been disputed. No one seems 
to doubt that there is a disproportion between the number 
of the judges and the number of the causes they have to 
try, and that this disproportion is due to an excess of 
judicial strength. If any opposition has been offered to the 
proposed reductions, it has been directed solely against the 
manner in which it is intended to make them. It would 
have been perfectly easy to remove six hundred judges from 
the Bench without in the least weakening the stability of 
judicial tenure. Two plans which had this recommenda- 
tion were submitted to the Senate during the debate on the 
15th Article. M. Journ asked that the reductions should 
be made by way of extinction. According to this scheme, 
no appointments would have been made to the next six 
hundred judgeships that fall vacant. M,. Watton pro- 
posed that the judges to be suppressed should be 
the six hundred oldest occupants of the Bench, those 
whose term of office is most nearly at an end, and 
who, under the existing law, would naturally be the 
first to retire. Neither of these suggestions met the 
views of the Government, and consequently neither found 
favour with the Senate. Both of them, indeed, had one 
obvious and fatal fault. They would have operated with 
perfect impartiality, and perfect impartiality was precisely 
what was not desired. All this talk about the need of no 
longer paying judges for doing nothing concealed a deter- 
mination on the part of the majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies to get the magistracy well under their heel. An 
impartial reduction in the number of the judges would do 
nothing to further this end. One judge would be taken 
and another left ; and, whether the decision were assigned 
to death or to age, it might equally happen that a Radical 
judge might be got rid of and a Conservative judge kept 
in his seat. The Ministerial scheme effectually guards 
against this danger. It expressly provides that the reduc- 
tions shall affect the whole of the judicial body without dis- 
tinction. The Minister of Justice will thus be bound by 
no rules. He will be at liberty to single out any judge he 
— for removal until the prescribed number is reached. 

n this way, although the Minister can only remove six 
hundred judges, he has for the time the power of removing 
the whole number. He would really be no stronger if that 
power had been expressly given to him. Ever since 
M. Duravre’s retirement the Government has been in the 
hands of the party now in power; and, though there have 
been abundant changes of Ministry, there has been no real 
change of principle. The same shade of Republicanism has 
virtually been in office all the time, or, if there has been 
any change, it has been simply that each successive Cabinet 
has taken its colour from passing circumstances. It is not 
likely, therefore, that any very large number of judges over 
whom the Government exercise no influence can now re- 
main. Indeed, we may be pretty sure that, if more than 
six hundred of them did remain, there would have been 
more than six hundred suppressions: The close watch 
which is kept over every French official must have made 
the Government acquainted with the opinions of every 
judge against whom there is any suspicion of reactionary 
preferences. The Minister will know where to lay his hand 
on them, and the law which has just been passed is a signi- 
cant reminder how they are to be dealt with. 


It is not only, nor even chiefly, the immediate effect on 
the composition of the judicial body that makes this change so 
mischievous. If the six hundred most Conservative magis- 
trates in France had all been killed in a railway accident, it 
would have mattered comparatively little. The disposition 
towards independence that naturally arises in men who are 
secured against external attack would soon have shown itself 
intheir successors. But the lesson really read by this measure 
is the precarious character of judicial office in France. 
The evil which has to be met by judicial purification is one 
that will constantly recur. If any specific charges had been 
brought against the judges, it might have been argued that 
there would be no need for another application of the 
remedy until another set of judges had laid themselves open 
| similar accusations. But no such charges have been 
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made. The solitary offence of which the judges about to be 
removed have been guilty is that they are distasteful to the 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. That is an offence 
which is certain to be repeated ; and, whenever it has been 
committed afresh, there will be a precedent for its treat- 
ment in the present Bill. The virtue of judicial irremov- 
ability lies in the fact that judges are not removed. To 
break the charm once is to break it once for all. In future, 
whenever a judgment has been pronounced which offends 
the majority, whenever a reactionary has been acquitted, or 
a Republican condemned, or an inconvenient interpretation 
given to a law, there will be a cry for the dismissal of the 
judge who has thus misread the duties of his office and pre- 
sumed to dispense justice without respect of persons. What 
one Republican Government has done another will not be 
able to resist doing. The judges will not be so stupid as 
to misunderstand the conditions on which they hold their 
ees. = the proper measure of subserviency will speedily 
secured. 

The chief argument that the Government had to set 
against the degradation of the magistracy which is certain 
to follow from the passing of this Bill was one that did not 
even profess to touch the merits of the controversy. Just 
before the division the Prime Minister rose to make a last 
appeal to the Senate. He felt, no doubt, that he could not 
trust to the stories about the 16th of May which had been un- 
earthed during the debate. Something more than this was 
wanted—something more modern, something that appealed 
with more force to the feelings that really swayed the few 
Senators whose votes still remained in doubt. M. Ferry 
was at no loss where to turn for an argument. He asked 
the Senate to look at the Chamber of Deputies as it is, and 
to compare it with the Chamber of Deputies as it was 
before M. Ferry’s happy return to office. Down to that 
time it was divided, agitated, carried away by every 
extreme or venturesome proposal. To-day it offers the 
encouraging spectacle of a compact majority which is firmly 
bent on the re-establishment of an economic and financial 
equilibrium. The abolition of judicial irremovability is the 
price that the Senate has been asked to pay for the mainte- 
nance of this invaluable majority. According to M. Frrry’s 
description of it, it knows how to defy violent measures 
and violent men, how to sacrifice its preferences, its pre- 
judices, and its passions to the public good. But there 
is one thing that it cannot sacrifice, and that is the 
purification of the judicial Bench. Unless it can gratify 
its prejudices and its passions by turning out judges whom 
it dislikes, and its preferences by filling their places with 
judges to its mind, it will turn M. Ferry and his colleagues 
out of office, and go back to chaos. This terrible prospect 
proved too much for the self-control of 133 Senators. 
The bugbear of another Ministerial interregnum carried 
the 15th Clause by a majority of 3 votes. Whether, as it 
was, these votes were fairly counted is not quite certain ; 
but counted they were, and the clause was added to 
the Bill. Why the prospect of a Ministerial crisis should 
have so unnerved the Senate is not evident. The worst 
that could come of it would have been the formation of a 
Cabinet from the Extreme Left, and the consequent intro- 
duction of very extreme measures. But no measure that 
the present Chamber is at all likely to carry could be worse 
than one which for three months to come makes the judges 
removable at the pleasure of the Minister of Justice. 
Fear of death has driven the Senate to commit suicide. 


SUNDAY CLOSING IN CORNWALL. 


J hee Cornish Sunday Closing Bill is assuredly the most 
unlucky of the many measures of its class. It has 
been choked by judicious blocking in the House of Com- 
mons, and has now just missed a third reading in the Lords 
for want of a single vote. Mr. Fry can persuade a large 
majority to approve of shutting up the public-houses in 
Durham once a week, but neither the Lords nor the 
Commons can be got to do as much for the cause of virtue 
in Cornwall. And yet the Bill is not more deserving of 
rejection than the others. It is intended to produce the 
same effects, it is supported by the same persons, and re- 
commended by the same arguments. The eight or nine 


backsliders who yearly get drunk on a Sunday in Cornwall | 


would, if only the Bill could get passed, be compelled to 
exceed at home. Meanwhile, the hundreds who make an 
innocent use of the public-house would be condemned to 
drink flat beer. As usual, the measure has the unanimous 


approval of the county. The Lorp-LizurTenant, the clergy, 
the Dissenting ministers, the Town Councils, and even 
the attendants in lunatic asylums, have signed a petition 
in its favour. It is equally a matter of course that the 
immense majority of the male population has followed their 
example. Certainly the fadmongers of Cornwall have 
reason to complain that they are more hardly treated than 
their brethren of Durham. But Bills, like other things, 
have their fates; and the advocates of Local Option at 
least need not be surprised if what is found to be good 
for England north of the Tyne is rejected for the south. 
The country has good reason to be satisfied that the Lords 
have reverted to common sense since they were engaged on 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. It would have been 
more satisfactory if the Bill had been rejected by a majority, 
but it is something that it is lost for this Session. By 
steadily staving off measures of this kind time will be gained 
for putting the veal merits of the question before the con- 
stituencies. 


The Lords’ debate on this well-worn subject was conducted 
so as to compensate for the want of novelty. It was short, 
and made up of short speeches. No time was wasted over 
details ; there was very little sentiment, and the issues were 
clearly stated. If the discussion had done nothing beyond 
helping to show once more by what means numerously- 
signed petitions are got up in support of measures of this 
kind, it would have served a good purpose. The partisans 
of such things are never tired of repeating that because 
thousands of signatures have been obtained to a paper, 
therefore the neighbourhood is longing for the measure. It 
is thought only decent to suppose that the freeborn English- 
man who puts his name to a petition does so on due reflec- 
tion, and witha painful sense of the fact that he is exercising 
an important constitutional privilege. In fact, everybody 
knows very well that these things are as often as not dull 
practical jokes on a great scale. Lord Wemyss may possibly 
have gone beyond the facts in saying that the signatures to 
the Cornish petition are more in number than the whole 
male population of the county, and are, for the most part, 
mere repetitions in a few handwritings, but the answer 
made to him does not inspire much confidence in the docu- 
ment. The Earl of Mount-Epecumpe had to acknowledge 
that there are repetitions, and that some of the signatures 
were improperly obtained. Gentle dulness, which loves a 
joke, has taken its opportunity as usual. But, even though 
a great proportion of the population of Cornwall did sign 
the petition, the value of tie support must depend on the 
influence brought to bear by the enthusiasts who set it going. 
It would appear from Lord Mount-Epccumse’s speech that 
the motives which persuaded the blacksmith in Groncz 
Exror’s story that a poor man must needs hold a candle to 
the Devil were at work. Society in Cornwall is generally in 
favour of the Bill, which does not touch its interest in any 
way ; and no doubt poor men enough can be found to sign 
anything to please what used to be called “the quality.” 
All the familiar machinery of agitation, in the shape of 
political clubs and Dissenting religious organizations, is 
working to the same end. In the course of his defence of 
the petition Lord Mount-Epccumpe threw a most effective 
side-light on the process of its manufacture. Some critic 
has asserted that all the inmates of a certain lunatic 
asylum ‘were made to sign. ‘This, it seems, is a calumny ; 
the naked truth being that it was only the attendants 
who signed. It would have been well if he had gone 
a little further, and shown how far these attendants were 
at liberty to refuse to write their names. A natural 
regard for their chances of keeping their places or get- 
ting their salaries raised had probably its full share in 
making them so zealous in the cause of temperance. While 
the petition was being discussed, it would also have been in- 
structive if we could have been told what proportion of those 
who signed were servants in a more or less dependent posi- 
tion. But Lord Mount-Epecumpe damaged the value of the 
petition most effectually by his triumphant demonstration 
of the falsity of the assertion that it was supposed to be 
signed by more than the whole male population of Cornwall. 
There are, according to his calculation, 198,c0o men of over 
sixteen in the county, and the petition is signed by only 
119,000, after making due allowance for repetitions and 
improperly obtained signatures. A comparison of the two 
numbers is sufficient to dispose of the best plea which is 
brought in support of the Bill. We are told that the 
county is unanimous in desiring it, and yet it appears that 
more than a third of the male population has declined to 
support the petition, in spite of every persuasion, It is by 
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no means to be taken for granted that everybody who has 
signe’ »~' es to see the public-houses closed all Sunday ; 
but it ui. safely be assumed that every man who has 
refused or neglected to sign has done so because he is 
> 5 or to the proposed measure. Even if two-thirds of 
@ population are in favour of Sunday closing, on what 
grounds are they to be empowered to impose a restriction 
on the other third? It cannot be said that the people of 
Cornwall find the opening of the public-houses on Sunday 
a nuisance. In Middlesex or Surrey there might be 
some ground for such a complaint. There are places near 
London which are invaded once a week by a noisy mob 
intent on enjoying the privileges of the bond fide tra- 
veller. No demand has been made, however, for a 
Sunday Closing Act in Surrey or Middlesex. Cornwall is 
@ very sober county. It contains no great town. There 
is not, according to the statistics, one case of drunken- 
ness on Sunday for each month of the year. It would 
appear, therefore, that as the population has contrived to be 
temperate hitherto without the help of Acts of Parliament, 
it can continue to keep on the straight path without them 
in the future. But it is just because the Act is not needed 
to remove a nuisance that it is asked for. Zealous and 
well-meaning people are not content with doing what is 
right themselves. They wish to make it impossible for 
anybody to do what they think wrong. Because they do 
not use the public-house on a Sunday themselves, they 
think nobody else should. The fact that one man out of a 
hundred gets drunk is from their point of view a good 
reason for imposing a disability on the other ninety-nine. 
The opponents of these Bills do good service by insist- 
ing on the anomalous character of such legislation. It 
is something wholly new in England that laws should 
be made not to remove a recognized evil, or to defend 
the interests of any part of the community, but to satisfy 
the pious zeal of a majority. The advocates of Sunday 
closing are fond of insisting on the good effects it is 
said to have produced in Scotland; but they are careful 
to avoid facing certain very notorious facts. The Scotch 
drink whisky, which can be kept in bottles better than 
draught beer ; and if drunkenness has diminished since the 
passing of the Fornes Mackenzie Act, it is equally on the 
decline in England without the help of legislation. The 
police statistics of Ireland do not show that Sunday Closing 
Acts have any tendency to produce temperance by them- 
selves, It is obvious also that, if they can do all the good 
which the believers in Local Option attribute to them, they 
should be applied universally. If it is to be accepted as a 
principle in the future that sixty per cent. of the population 
are to have the right to impose disabilities on thirty-eight, 
because the remaining two occasionally misbehave or may 
be led into temptation, the issue ought to be set before the 
whole country. The criticism that, if Local Option is once 
admitted, it is impossible to say where it will stop, is per- 
fectly just. If the majority of a county is to have the 
‘right to close public-houses on a Sunday, why not the 
majority of a borough or of a parish? And if the right of 
local legislation is to be granted in this matter, on what 
_ground could it be refused in matters of sanitation or educa- 
tion? The wisdom of a local majority can scarcely be infal- 
lible on one point and worthless on others. Even if Sunday 
closing does produce temperance, it is for all England to 
decide whether the good it does is worth the sacrifices it 
imposes. Sir WiiFrrip Lawson and his supporters have the 
pom of Mr. Guapstone that their favourite panacea shall 
duly considered whenever the great measure for the 
proper adjustment of county government is brought for- 
ward. It will be time enough to consider the question 
when that day arrives. In the meantime the utmost firm- 
ness should be shown in refusing to concede the principle 
by allowing fanatics to have their way in outlying dis- 
tricts. 


HUNSTANTON. 


i bright, breezy little watering-place of Hunstanton St. 
Edmunds, so called to distinguish it from the old village of 
Hunstanton lying a mile and a half inland, stands on the eastern 
or Norfolk shore of the great sprawling estuary of the Wash, 
almost at its northern extremity. At the lighthouse which 
crowns the highest point of the cliff which here breaks the 
monotony of the flat featureless shores, the coast begins to trend 
eastwards, and at the long sandy headland of Gore Point, a mile 
or two further on, where the wide shallow inlet joins the German 
Ocean, turns fully in that direction, with a dreary succession of 
salt mursnes and sandy dunes and muddy inlets, past the Roman 


station of Brancaster, and the dull little town of Wells, and the 
magnificent half-ruined church of the ne port of Cley, till it 
mounts again in the cliffs of Cromer and Happisburgh. The long 
chain of low chalk hills which runs from the east of Cambri i 
past Newmarket and Thetford to Swaffham here strikes down 
seawards, and its abrupt escarpment forms the cliff which is the 
chief feature of Hunstanton. It is not much to boast of com- 
_— with the lofty chalk cliffs of the South of England, as at 
ver, or Freshwater, or Swanage. At its highest point it does 
not exceed 70 feet in altitude. But it affords a charming bre 
walk, with a wide sea view bounded by the long shadowy line of 
the Lincolnshire coast, broken by the dark outline of the tall 
tower of Boston Church—“ Boston Stump,” as the Norfolk people 
irreverently term it—while the lark carols joyously over the wide 
corn-fields which stretch inland, and the chaffinch twitters among 
the ragged weed-grown walls of the ruined Chapel of St. Edmunds, 
and the note of the swift sounds shrillyas he darts up from the 
weather-worn face of the precipice where he has made his home 
and his nursery. This cliff walk also is a glorious place for sun- 
sets. Ungeographical visitors, who know little more than that 
Hunstanton isin Norfolk, and that Norfolk is on the eastern side 
of England, find themselves at first completely désorientés when 
from the cliff they see the sun setting in the sea or dipping behind 
the sandhills of Lincolnshire. A glance at the map explains the 
puzzle. With its vast protuberant sweep of northern and eastern 
seaboard, Norfolk has a few miles of western coast, and Hunstanton 
stands on it. Among many things that Hunstanton has to com- 
—_ it, this westerly exposure and the sunny cliff walk are not 

least. 

Descending to the beach, the cliff will be found to present a 
startling contrast of colour, as perplexing as the sunsets to the 
unscientific observer. The cliff. is evidently formed of chalk. 
Chalk ought to be white. But, to the confusion of all preconceived 
ideas, the lower beds are of a brilliant red, which is at the ve 
brightest just at the sharp juncture with the white beds whic 
overlay them. This ruddy hue is due, we are told, to peroxide of 
iron, with which the depths of the ocean must somehow have 
been temporarily charged in the far-off ages when these strata 
were being deposited on its oozy bed. Whatever may have been 
the cause of this diffusion of a metallic oxide through the water, 
it must have suddenly ceased just when it was at its height, and 
the cretaceous beds, without any shading of one into the other, at 
once resumed their natural whiteness. This — anomaly, 
red chalk, is of very rare occurrence. It is found on the other 
side of the Wash in the chalk-pits of the Lincolnshire wolds, and, 
stretching away into Yorkshire, is conspicuously seen in the 
Speeton cliffs near Filey, but, we believe, hardly anywhere else. 
Both red and white beds are full of terebratule, belemnites, echinus 
spines, and other treasures. The immense destruction 
of solid cliff which in the course of ages has yielded to the un- 
ceasing blows of the waters at its base is shown by the huge 
masses of the harder stratum which formed its foundation, stretch- 
ing far out seawards. Owing to the vertical joints character- 
istic of the chalk formation, the softer parts at the edges having 
been washed out, these masses form rectangular blocks mye | 
one another with almost the regularity of table-tombs in a crowd 
burial ground. Between these monumental masses delicious clear 
age and basins supply the lovers of the lower forms of marine 
ife with a fertile hunting-ground for sea-anemones, nudibranchs, 
zoophytes, and the like. Few shores exhibit a greater variety. 
Per contra the seaweeds are few and only of the common kind. 
At the mouth of the inlet, and stretching round the headland to 
Brancaster, is a vast submerged forest, which has been traced 
across the Wash to the shores of Lincolnshire, extending as far 
north as Grimsby. The trunks, black with age and decay, are 
usually soft enough to be cut with a spade. Some, however, are 
sufficiently sound to be used by the neighbouring farmers for posts 
and rails. A polished flint celt, found in 1831 embedded in one of 
these trunks, reaching about an inch and a half into the wood, 
now preserved in the museum at Norwich, is a prehistoric indus- 
trial relic of no ordinary interest. 

Hunstanton beach, broad and level, with a floor of firm sand, is 
the very paradise of children, who can amuse themselves without 
anxiety to the most anxious parents. Few sights are pleasanter 
than that of the crowd of happy little mortals—some, by the way, 
not very little, for the love of seaside amusements is slow to die 
in the English breast, and fathers and elder brothers and sisters 
are seen zealously aiding the spade-labours of the children— 
—= uely clothed in the sensible blue serge costume which has 

salty Gamat the rule at the seaside, their heads covered with 
bonnets rouges gleaming in the sunshine, feet and legs bare, and 
carrying long lesping-poles like pointless alpenstocks, the bundles 
of which outside the little shops and bazaars, and their frequency 
in the hands both of old and young, make one for the moment 
question whether we are in Norfolk or in the Oberland. With 
a shore so bright and so safe, and an air so pure—fraught, 
we are told by meteorologists, with a larger proportion of that 
mysterious health-givin element, “ ozone,” than almost any other 
air in England—with almost the lowest death-rate known to the 
Registrar-General, with excellent water and a system of drainage so 
— 7 arranged that there is a complete absence of the bad smells with 
which we are too familiar at some seaside resorts—what wonder 
if pale cheeks soon become ruddy, and jaded frames are reinvigo- 
rated, and a fresh stock of health is laid in for the coming months ? 
If Hunstanton is voted by many “a dull place”; if, as we are told 
by some, there is “ nothing to do” and “nothing to see,” we can 
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only remind the malcontents of the old story of “ Eyes and No 
Eyes,” and tell them that to have nothing to do—#.e. nothing that 
need be done—is the chief object with many in coming to the 
seaside, and that in few places can the sense of healthful repose 
unstanton as a watering- is not ui 

old. The first house the Golden built 
from Mr. Butterfield’s design in 1846. The beginning was an 
auspicious one, and the architectural character then set has been 
maintained in a manner which contrasts strikingly with the 
monotonous formality and ostentatious vulgarity which make 
most watering-places hideous. There is no attempt at display in 
the architecture of the houses, but they bear the stamp of the true 
artist. Well designed, they are also well arranged and well 
built. The pleasing effect is much helped by the rich snuff-brown 
colour of the local “ carrstone” of the “upper greensand ” forma- 
tion from the neighbouring quarries of Snettisham, of which all 
the houses are built. The abomination of stuccoed terraces is un- 
known at Hunstanton. The place owes its character to the taste of 
the late Mr. Styleman le Strange, by whom it was called into being. 
The whole of the land being his property, Mr. le Strange was 
entirely unfettered, and with the eye of an artist he at once grasped 
its capabilities, and sketched a plan for their full development. 
Asa key or central idea he took a wide triangular green sloping 
down to the shore at the southern extremity of the cliff, not 
now much improved by a long fragile-looking iron pier stretching 
out into the sea on its long cranelike legs. in the middle of this 
green he erected the reeded shaft of the ancient village cross, 
removed—with more than doubtful propriety—from the original 
site in the old village of Hunstanton, surmounting a lofty octagonal 
flight of steps. On one side he placed the long low-gabled front 
of the “Golden Lion,” with its broad stone mullioned windows and 
capacious ivy-clad porch, a building every line of which shows the 
master’s hand. Scattered round the green he = groups and 
lines of houses, so set at various angles, with a happy irregularity 
where art conceals art, that each looks towards the sea and 
no one shuts out the view from another. All have a character 
of their own. None are commonplace. It is refreshing to find 
a spot where the speculative builder is unknown, and where what- 
ever is built is built on a well-considered plan and the eye is not 
perpetually pained by the smug villas i long bare terraces of 
modern watering-places. 

Even the large new Railway Hotel, with its broad gables and 
roomy mullioned oriels, is pleasant to look on, and, lying low and 
of comparatively modest dimensions, does not dwarf everything 
else as these monsters too commonly do. The new Church of 
St. Edmunds, designed by Mr. F. Preedy, at present towerless, is a 
well-proportioned and dignified design in the Decorated style. 
The levels of the spacious chancel are well arranged, and, with the 
exception of a huge coarse “ Agnus dei” over the altar, the fittings 
are good. The services and celebrations are frequent, and (an 
example worthy of imitation at watering-places) both the new 
ch and the old parish church are open all day long for private 
prayer. Near the church stands “the rate Hon th Home,” an ad- 
mirably managed institution, which, we believe, owes its existence 
to the suggestion, and its continued prosperity to the fostering 
care, of Archdeacon Emery of Ely. hoe on a small scale after 
the Ely Diocesan Conference in 1869, it assumed larger dimensions 
in 1872 as a thank-offering for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
by whom, accompanied by the Princess, the Home was opened on 

ter Monday, 1879. 

Hunstanton St. Kdmunds takes its distinctive name from a 
Chapel often mentioned in medieval records as “ Capella Sancti 
Edmundi super le Clyffe,” dedicated to the popular saint of Last 
Anglia, of which some shattered fragments, absolutely devoid of 
architectural character, still stand on St. Edmund’s Head near 
the lighthouse. According to the local tradition, of the truth of 
which it is hardly safe to express a doubt at Hunstanton, it was 
at the little sandy bay below this headland that the young king 
landed on his way from Nuremberg to claim the East Anglian 
crown bequeathed to him by Offa, and, having erected a chapel 
and a few cells on the cliff, he remained here two years, until he 
had Jearnt the whole of the Psalter by heart. Another version of 
the tale makes Attleborough the scene of this feat of memory. 
Both stories are equally mythical. The ascertained facts of St. 
Edmund’s history are very few, and it is no easy task to winnow 
out the possible grains of truth from the heap of legendary chaff 
in which they are embedded, The origin of the Hunstanton tale, 
however, is plain enough. Aelfric, Bishop of Elmham, was the 
owner of lands here in Canute’s days, some portion of which, “ by 
the Easter broke,” he left by will to “St. Edmund,” ie. to the 
great Abbey of Bury, founded in honour of the royal martyr. It 

ollowed naturally that a chapel was built here, and dedicated to 
their patron, by the Bury monks. The headland was called after 
the chapel which stood upon it, and the myth of the young king 
landing from Germany, with all its traditional accompaniments, 
thus got localized. This is by no means a solitary instance of a 
myth growing out of the misunderstanding of a name. The 
memory of St. Edmund is still further preserved by the seven 
springs bearing his name to the north of the village, from which 
unstanton derives its excellent water supply. 

The old parish church of Hunstanton lies a little more than a 
mile inland, and about the same distance from St. Edmunds. It 
stands near the Old Hall at the head of the long straggling 
village street, of old rich-hued cottages, with gay gardens in 
front, which runs down to the little sandy inlet. It is a build- 


ing of unusual size and dignity, and all of one date, the Early 
Decorated, and may probably be assigned to the canons of 
Haughmond Abbey, to whom the rectory was appropriated by 
John le Strange in the reign of Henry III. The nave arcade is of 
singular beauty of proportion. The bows of the cylindrical piers 
are elevated, according to local fashion, on broad platforms of 
stone, forming low seats about 2 ft. from the ground, originally the 
only seats our churches knew. The chancel is lofty and spacious, 
with tall windows of geometrical tracery. The east window, with 
its awkwardly arranged uncusped circles, must be pronounced 

ly. Mr. le Strange’s modification of the design in the new west 
window—replacing one with very late and pgor Perpendicular 
tracery—is a great improvement on it. The sedilia are formed in 
the sill of one of the side windows, in the angle of which is exca- 
vated a corner-piscina under little cusped arches opening north- 
ward and westward—an unusual type, of which a much richer 
example is to be seen in the neighbouring church of Ringsted 
St. Andrews. The church and churchyard contain many brasses 
and other memorials of the le Stranges, by which ancient family 
the estate of Hunstanton has been held in unbroken descent from 
Roland le Strange, who married the heiress Matilda le Brun in 
the early years of the twelfth century. The earliest of these is 
the incised slab of Hamon le Strange, the son and namesake of 
the first grantee after the division of the ancestral estates in 
1310; the latest, that of his lineal descendant, the late highly 
gifted possessor. The most conspicuous is the stately altar- 
tomb of Sir Roger le Strange (died 1506), Esquire of the Body 
to Henry VII., with a large and costly but somewhat taste- 
less brass, The principal effigy is ill designed, and the attitude, 
with the hands upraised and expanded, singularly awkward. 
Beneath it we read,“ Remembyr Lestraunge.” Under rich cano- 
pies on either side are small figures of the former le Stranges, 
with their names and designations. This tomb was originally 
erected, in accordance with Sir Roger’s will, over the spot “in 
the chaunsell of Hunstanton” where he desired his ao eam 
be “ buryed,” on which his executors were directed to “ bestowe 
xxvj"> xiij* iiijd withyn a twelvemonyth or ij yeres next after my 
deceasse.” Its removal to its present position at the west end of 
the south aisle during the restoration of twenty years back is to 
be lamented. As in the similar case of the tomb of Rufus in 
Winchester Cathedral, this “removing of old landmarks” on the 
plea of modern convenience is much to be regretted. Against the 
north wall of the chancel is a magnificent lofty arched recess, 
elaborately panelled, with a rich heraldic cornice, sadly lacking 
the tinctures on the shields, under which stands the altar-tomb of 
Henry le Strange, who died in 1485, and his wife Katherine, the 
parents of Sir Roger. A Decorated ogee arch immediately to the 
east of this monument may mark the tomb of the founder. The 
epitaph of “ Hamo Extraneus Miles,” died 1654, deserves quoting 
for its quaint conceit :— 


In terris peregrinus eram, nunc incola czli. 


In heuen at home, O blessed change, 
Who while I was on earth was Strange, 


The south porch is one of the most remarkable features of this 
noble church. The outer arch has a beautiful hanging foliation of 
open cinque-foiled cusps, and the side walls are pierced with circles 
of rich flamboyant tracery. Some twenty years since the whole 
church underwent a munificent restoration almost amounting to a 
rebuilding at the hands and at the cost of the late Mr. le Strange, 
under the supervision of Mr. Butterfield. Before this restoration 
the church was in a frightful state of dilapidation and neglect, 
only too faithfully depicted in Cotman’s Norfolk etchings. The 
tracery of the east window was partially bricked up, and the roof 
of the porch lowered, and its exquisite cusped arch cut off bya flat 
ceiling of the rudest description. Among so much good work itis 
to: be regretted that the chancel screen was then taken down 
and not replaced. The upper part was modern and far from good, 
but the lower panels were original, painted as usual witb figures of 
saints. The restoration of this necessary feature may well take 
precedence of the decoration of the chancel ceiling, which beauti- 
fully-executed drawings exhibited in the church show to be in 
contemplation, 

Hunstanton Hall, the seat of le Stranges for at least six cen- 
turies, stands to the south of the church, overshadowed by the 
venerable trees of its wide-stretching park. It is a low quad- 
rangular pile, of various dates, its grey walls rising from a | 
moat which expands on one side into a large stew for carp 
surrounded by trim gardens with <a yew and hornbeam 
hedges, enclosing quaint arabesque flower-plots, such as one sees 
delineated in Kip’s Delict and other old plates of country houses, 
There is a sleepy old-world air about the whole place befitting the 
residence of so ancient a family. An unlucky fire destroyed the 
hall and western side of the courtyard, which was of Elizabethan 
date, in 1853, and it was not rebuilt, but considerable additions 
were made at the north-west angle, which unhappily both in 
height and style are out of keeping with the more ancient part of 
the mansion. The earliest part is the broad red-brick gate-house 
erected in the latter years of Henry VII. by the Sir Roger le 
Strange of whose stately tomb we have already spoken. The 
lower story contains the Muniment. Room, with its marvellous col- 
lection of family papers. Above is “the Priest's Room”—once 
occuyied by “ Thomas late my prest,” to whom his master Sir 
Roger bequeathed “a blak gowne” to cost “ xiij* and liij¢”—and 
still retaining behind the wainscot at the north-east corner a little 
oratory formed in the thickness of the wall, lighted by a quatrefoil, 
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with a pointed arch of entrance and an aumbry, now partly built 
up and degraded into a cupboard. The “hangyngs of Pulhii work ” 
which Sir Roger desired should “remayne as long as they may 
endure ” are, we need hardly say, no longer to be seen. The cham- 
ber is wainscoted with rich Jacobean panelling of dark oak, with 
Corinthian pilasters and an arabesque cornice. The north sides of 
the courtyard, with vast square mullioned and transomed windows, 
were added by Sir Hamon le Strange in 1623. That to the north 
contains a very rich Jacobean staircase of dark oak with quaintly 
carved balusters surmounted by grotesque animals, and the large 
oak-panelled drawing-room, hung, like the staircase, with family 
portraits, the best being one of Sir Thomas le Strange by Holbein, 
and other pictures of historical interest, including a likeness of the 
Old Pretender, the le Stranges being zealous Jacobites. The cornice 
of this beautiful apartment is decorated with the pedigree of the 
family and the coat-armour of their numerous alliances. 

The Muniment Room, in the lower story of Sir Roger's Gate- 
house, is the depository of an almost unrivalled series of grants, 
charters, deeds, and family accounts, arranged and catalogued 
by the late Mr. Harrod. Among these are two copies of an in- 
dented deed, dated “Sunday, being St. Andrew’s Day the 3rd year 
of Edward II., 1310,” containing the original grant of the Hun- 
stanton estates by John le Strange, of Knockyn, the sixth Baron 
of that name, and Isolda, his wife, to his younger brother, Hamon. 
The deed is perfect, with the exception of the loss of the seal of 
Isolda. That of John bears the le Strange arms, two lions passant, 
with the inscription “s, Jom’. EXTRANE’ DE KNOKIN.” One of 
these duplicate deeds ought to have remained with the grantor, 
the other with the grantee. Somehow they have both got into 
the same hands, and are preserved in the same depository. Another 
deed, executed by Roger, seventh Lord, dated 1342, confirms this 

ift by the tenure of a rose to be paid yearly on St. John Buptist’s 
rf in lieu of all service. 
he Household and Privy Purse accounts, printed in eatenso 
by the Society of Antiquaries in the Arch@ologia, Vol. XXV., 
and edited by the late Mr. Daniel Gurney, are full of curious and 
interesting matter of the highest value for the domestic life of our 
forefathers, as well as for the history of prices, If Professor 
Thorold Rogers has not turned his attention to them, they deserve | 
ee examination, We select a specimen or two almost at | 
random :— 


11. It. 8. Sep. 25 [1520] 


It. to a wiff of Yngaldesthorpe forvigees . 
to Blackwood wvyff for butt’r ijt 
for a quart’r veile vjt 
for vi cheean vid | 

To the Vic'r of Helme serv’t for bryngy’g of ij curlews . ijt 

To Mr Ashley serv’t for bryngyen of a fesaunt cocke and y 
iiij woodcockes in rew4 iiij¢ 

Again—1533-34, Lady le Strange’s own account :— 

Item paid to Crom for a nyghtecapp for Will" le : 

It for ij peyer of shois for the children. 


It for a velvett night-capp for Will le Straunge the Elder 
It. for iij yards of blankett to hose the fooles of the kechin 
for a shert for the foole of the kechin 


for ij peyer of stays for the ij fooles . 
To the shomaker of Thornhm tor ij pever of shois the one 
for Henry le Straunge the other for Hamond le 


To John ‘Taylor of Holme for makeng of th childerus 


yven to Roger le Straunge in cristms to play vs 

for xij yards of bokeram for my daughter Ales gounes 

for the dyeng of Petycote clothes for Anne le Straunge 

Hunstanton affords a rare example of an estate remaining in the 
uninterrupted possession of the same family for more than seven 
centuries, passing in unbroken descent from father to son, or (and 
that only in one instance, on the death of Sir Henry le Strange 
without issue in 1760) from brother to sister. Our limits forbid 
our entering at any length on the history of this family “ stupende 
antiquitatis,” distinguished for their abilities in field and in council, 
and yet more for their steadfast loyalty to their sovereign. No 
family stood higher in the confidence of their monarch than the 
early le Stranges in that of our Plantagenet kings; nor did any 
better reward it. “ No le Strange,” writes Mr. Eyton, “ ever be- 
trayed a trust, or was suspected of betraying it.” We cannot here 
sift the various tales of the origin of the family—whether, ac- 
cording to one tradition, the first, whose name showed him to be 
“a stranger in a strange land,” was the son of the semi-mythical 


vijs 


iis 


Fleance, son of Banquo ; or, according to another, the son of Siward ; 
or whether, according toa still more romantic story, the progenitor 
of the race was the youngest of the “ten Brothers of Britanny,” 
sons of the Earl of that province, who all entered themselves as 
competitors at the tournament appointed by William Peverel at 
his Castle in the Peak, the prize of victory being the hand of his 
niece and heiress Meletta. Dismissing these tales, ihe first Le 
Strange of whom we have any distinct record was one “ Ruald,” 
or “ Ronald Extraneus,” who is found as witness to a deed in 1112, 
and was the father of four sons—John, Guy, Hamon, and Ralph, | 
of whom all but the last were enfeoffed by Henry II.in the county 

of Salop, where Guy became the founder of Knockyn Castle, near 

Oswestry, which continued for several centuries the chief seat of 

the family. Ronald had become possessed of the Norfolk manor in — 
right of his wife, Matilda Je Brun, heivess of Ralph de Hunstanton. 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century the tamily estates were 

divided. In 1310 Hunstanton was granted by John, Lord of | 


| been taken. 


Knockyn, by the deed already described, to his brother Hamon, 
The present Mr. Hamon le Strange is the eighteenth in direct lineal 
descendant from this the first Hamon le Strange, who, as we have 
seen, held his estates by the gift of a red rose on St. John Baptist’s 
Day. We do not know where we should look for a longer or more 
stainless line of unbroken ancestry. 


THE PARCELS POST. 


Se new department which Mr. Fawcett has added to the 
Post Office has at last been got into working order. The 
Parcels Post began its operations on the first of the month, and, as 
far as can be seen as yet,in the most successful manner. Mr. 
Fawcett’s illness may have delayed the start to a certain extent, 
but the loss of time due to that cause has probably not been con- 
siderable. Although it would be highly unjust to deny the Post- 
master-General his great share of the credit fairly won by the 
reform, it is onty right to remember that the permanent officials of 
the department have also done their part. It is too generally the 

ractice to look upon the Minister whose name is known to every- 

dy as the sole author of improvements in the public service, and 
to forget that the first suggestion often comes from some official 
whose name is only known to his superiors. In the present case 
there is no reason to suppose for a moment that Mr. Fawcett has 
not been the originator of the reform or has not supplied the 
motive power throughout. But, as he himself has always been 
generously ready to acknowledge, he has been helped by the 
zeal and experience of his subordinates. It is inevitable and 
right that ‘they should be unknown to the public. The mem- 
bers of State departments ought to look to their chiefs only 
for recognition and reward. But the praise which cannot 
be given to them personally may fairly be given to the whole 
department. The office as a whole is well entitled to share 
with its Ministerial chief in the popularity to be gained by the 
Parcels Post. The work of the Post Office is so generally well 
done that we may well believe that whatever delay there has been 
in beginning to work the new branch has been wholly due to a 
determination to have everything thoroughly organized before 
making a start. It is as yet somewhat early to decide how far the 
Parcels Post is a success or how it will work. The test has been 
well borne, but then it is scarcely fair. In some respects it is ex- 
ceptionally hard, but it must not be forgotten that the severest 
strain has still tocome. The rush of the first days is trying to 


| the clerks and servants of various kinds to whom the work is new. 


But then everybody is full of zeal,and the public has not gathered 
sufficient contidence to begin making blunders. It is docile and 
eg to do as it is bid. Neither has there been time to see 
ow the transit traflic will be managed. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that the Parcels Post has started well. To all appearance 
another convenience has been added to life. The waggons of the 
department, with their rich crimson paint—the colour chosen seems 
to be exactly that of the tunics’ of the Guards—and their black 
tilts will soon be a familiar and not unpleasing feature of the streets. 
It will not, however, be in London that the most difficult part 
of the work will have to be done. The Post Office can profit by 
the experience of the Carrying Companies in the capital. The 
ractised staff of these carriers can be enlisted, or at least their 
snowledge can be utilized. All the great railway stations are 
worked by servants accustomed to the transport of great quantities 
of goods, and they can_be relied on for assistance. In the count 
the post will be more completely thrown on its own resources. It 
undertakes to do carriers’ work where the service of the Railway 
Companies does not extend. There is a limit to what it promises 
to do. Parcels will not be carried beyond the range of the postal 
delivery, but wherever a letter can go a package must be taken 
too, as long as it conforms to the rules. The conditions imposed 
ase by no means stringent. As long as the sender pays in advance, 
does not send anything improperly packed, or more than six feet 
long in length and breadth together, or which is not likely to 
damage other parcels or the health of the officials, the Post Office 
will carry his parcel. The amount to be carried will certainly be 
very considerable, To some extent the increase of work caused by 
the new institution will be counterbalanced by a diminution of what 
is already done by the office. It may taken fur granted 
that samples and books will be sent by the Parcels Post. The 
Sample Post has not satisfied the public hitherto. It has been 
complained of as too dear, and the limitations of weight and 
size were thought to be too striet. Merchants and wholesale 
dealers have been known to assert that when a great number of 
samples had to be sent it was cheaper to have them posted from 
Antwerp by the skipper of a passenger boat, or even by a clerk 
sent for the purpose, than to send them straight from London. 
The cheap and convenient Parcels Post will practically abolish 
such a service as this. The Book Post was incomparably more 
efficient, and was much used; but it also will probably be swal- 
lowed up by the Parcels Post. Single books will go as cheaply, 
and large packages will be sent which would formerly not have 
In time both the Sample Post and the Book Post 
may be given up altogether, and the carrying work divided between 
letters and parcels of all kinds. Buta great increase in bulk and 
variety of goods sent will have to be set off against this gain. 
‘rom the moment that it becomes much easier than before to 
cend samples and books many more will be sent. The great diffi- 
culty in the distribution of these things will necessarily be in the 
country. 
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Although it is very early to speculate on the social effects 
likely tote produced by the Parcels Post, one thing may be pre- 
dicted with tolerable certainty., It will give a further impulse to 
the already flourishing business of advertising. Even as it is, the 
samples of enterprising tradesmen find their way easily enough 
into houses where they are by no means wanted. The hitherto 
limited facilities afforded for their transmission will now be almost 
boundless. On the very first day of the Parcel Posts’ career, 
pushing tradesmen despatched cartloads of samples in every direc- 
tion. The papers are already full of advertisements from shop- 
keepers who are ready to pom | goods by the pound all over the 
country. Retail wslen in the suburbs of London and in small 
towns may very possibly discover that the zeal and ingenuity of 
the Post Office are not working wholly for their good. As it is 
now organized, it may prove to be one of the most powerful of all 
the influences at work to forward the concentration of trade in the 
hands of wholesale dealers in great towns. The system of postal 
orders has made it extremely easy to send small sums of money to 
any part of the three kingdoms. A cheque fora shilling can be 
sent from Kirkwall to London and cashed at any post-office. Now 
@ tradesman will be able to forward half a pound of tea by return 
of post. This is, doubtless, an extreme case. Nobody is likely to 
take the trouble to write to London for half-pounds of tea, unless 
under exceptional circumstances, It is, however, very probable 
that large dealers in great towns will gain not a little by the new 
facilities for forwarding small parcels of goods. They can com- 
monly afford to undersell retail tradesmen of the poorer 
kind, and their articles are often better. In — of the expense 
and difficulty of transport, they have been steadily gaining ground 
of late years, and now every facility will be giventhem. The 
more enterprising firms have already realized the value of what 
they have gained—or rather of what the Post Office has conferred 
on them—and are beginning to push and advertise already. There 
is perhaps no reason for regret in the fact that a further impulse 
has been given to the natural course of trade ; but, like other 
changes and developments, it will fall heavily on the weak. The 
Parcels Post may repeat the work of the railways on a smaller 
scale. In the long run the country gains by every facility offered 
to trade, but in the meanwhile individuals will have suffered, and 
they may not unnaturally feel that they have cause for complaint. 

To the London tradesman and those of the great towns in 
general the Parcels Post will be a considerable advantage. It 
will probably relieve them from the trouble of sending goods by 
hand more than the private carriers have done, and at a cheaper 
rate. In proportion as they are saved from the necessity of send- 
ing their goods by hand they will be able to dispense with a 
‘certain number of the servants they employ. At the same time 
their gain in this respect will be limited in various ways. Goods 
of some kinds will not be taken, and such as are very fragile 
will scarcely be risked. It is well to remember that the Post 
‘Office has explicitly refused to take the responsibility for 
‘breakage or damage, or apparently for loss. It is to do the 
work of common carriers ; but it will not give the same guarantees 
that its work will be carefully done. The confidence felt in the 
department is great, and nobody supposes that it will be reckless 
-or slovenly ; but its credit must sutier to a certain extent by its 
vefusal to submit to responsibility. The saving clause which 
protects the Postmaster-General and his subordinates from legal 
proceedings for damage done to goods which have passed through 
their hands was probably only inserted as a defence against 
merely captious and vexatious complaints. In the last resort 
there is always an authority to which the Post Office is responsible. 
tf goods are lost or delivered in a smashed state, even in a small 
percentage of cases, the Postmaster-General will be sure to hear of 
it in Parliament. A Minister who is liable to have an unlimited 
number of disagreeable questions asked him by members who have 
to speak for aggrieved constituents may be trusted to keep a tight 
thand on his subordinates. For the moment there is not much pro- 
bability of complaint. The country is highly pleased with the Dost 
Office, and feels much gratification, tempered by a certain surprise, 
at being supplied with a beneficent institution which it was not par- 
ticularly conscious of needing. It will watch the first struggle against 
difficulties with good humour and with every disposition to make 
allowances, if there is a little friction or even in a mild way a 
break-down. When the novelty has worn off the complaints may 
begin. People who have formed too high an opinion of what the 
Parcels Post can do will console themselves for their disappoint- 
ment by grumbling. Small tradesmen, who discover that their 
most dangerous rivals have been practically brought next door, 
will not bless the Government which has made the fight for life 
still harder. But if a Minister is to be frightened from his purpose 
‘by the fear of grumblers or turned from it by consideration for the 
weaker kind of traders, he would be reduced to the humble task 
of keeping things as they are. Mr. Fawcett is distinctly not a 
Minister of that stamp, and he will assuredly go on in his attempts 
to improve the Post Oiflice. 


THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE IN LANCASHIRE. 


A BILL “ to provide for continuous sittings of the High Court 
of Justice in certain populous places” has passed the second 
reading in the House of Commons. The names on the back of 
the Bill are those of Mr. Whitley, Lord Claud Hamilton, and Mr. 
Samuel Smith, the members tor Liverpool, and also of Mr. Jacob | 


Bright, Mr. Slagg, and Mr. Lewis Fry. It has therefore the 
port of both Conservative and Liberal members of Parliament in 
the districts to which it principally relates; and it may be pre- 
sumed, as the second codes has been taken without opposition, 
that the Government is not unfavourable to its principle. That 
principle, however, involves so momentous a change in the ad- 
ministration of the law that we think public attention should be 
drawn to the measure. 

What is proposed by the Bill, putting the matter briefly, is to 
abolish the circuit system, as far as civil actions are concerned, in 
certain districts in Lancashire having Liverpool and Manchester 
for their respective centres, and to provide that the High Court 
shall hold “continuous” sittings therein, or, in other words, 
should be always sitting except on the prescribed holidays. 
Judges of the High Court are to be “selected” (why not 
“chosen” ?) to hold the sittings, they are to hear and determine 
all actions depending in the Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty divisions of the High Court. It will be 
observed that bankruptcy and criminal business are not included 
in the scheme of the Bill, about which we shall have a word or 
two to say presently. 

Before commenting on the scope and principle of the measure, it 
may be well to consider the present condition of things under 
which the law is administered in the districts proposed to be 
created. To the best of our belief the following will be found a 
correct enumeration of the tribunals now existing and of the 
number of sittings of each in the year. The number of days occu- 

ied of course varies with the number of cases to be disposed. of. 

fe propose first to mention the civil courts; and next, witha 
view to some observations we propose to make hereafter, those 
having criminal jurisdiction only :— 
Courts. 

t. The Assizes, held three times a year, at Liverpool and Manchester 
respectively. 

2. The Civil Court of the Recorder of Manchester, called the Salford 
Hundred Court of Record, having unlimited jurisdiction as to amount 
within a given area, and sitting six times a vear. 

3. The Court of Passage of the city of Liverpool, having similar jurisdic- 
tion, but presided over by a separate judge, and sitting five times a year. 

4. The Court of the Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
sitting at Manchester four times and at Liverpool four times in the year. 

5. The County Courts, the judge of which at Manchester sat on 144 days, 
and those at Liverpool on 336 days, in 1832, according to the published 
statistics, 

Covers. 

6. R. Assizes, held four times a year at Liverpool and Manchester re- 

tively. 

7. The County Quarter Sessions, held at Manchester for the Hundred of 
Salford eight times a year, and at Liverpool tur the Hundred of West Derby 
four times a year. 

8. The City Quarter Sessions, held at Manchester six times and at 
Liverpool eight or nine times in the year. ° 


The Courts of Quarter Sessions have an appeal jurisdiction 
besides, which in some cases, notably rating appeals, is of great 
importance. 

The Court of the Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine is a 
superior Court, and is, we believe, the only Court now existing in 
which the pure doctrines of Equity, unadulterated by any ad- 
mixture of the Common Law, are administered. A Bill was 
introduced in the present Session providing for the extension of 
the Judicature Acts and Rules to that Court; but we understand 
that it will not now be proceeded with. 

The Salford Hundred Court of Record and the Court of 
Passage at Liverpool are two of those ancient civil Courts 
which are found in many boroughs, and are generally attached . 
to the Recordership. he Liverpool Court, however, has a 
judge of its own. There may have been a time when Assizes 
were few and County Courts were not, when these local Courts 
were useful; now they appear to be anomalies. They have 
concurrent jurisdiction with both the High Court and the County 
Court, and will entertain actions for any amount from one 
pound to ten thousand, They seem to feel the necessity of 
establishing a raison détre, and therefore,eto encourage business, 
the fees for entering actions are usually very smal; if, however, 
the unlucky defendant disputes the claim, there must be pleadings, 
a jury of twelve, a solicitor and counsel, and all the procedure 
of the superior Courts, and therefore he defends at the risk of con- 
siderable costs, It is said that they tend very much to the 
encouragement of speculative actions by solicitors who emulate 
the honourable conduct ef Messrs. Dodson & Fogg, and undertake 
to charge nothing for costs unless they get them out of the 
defendant. However this may be, it seems odd that when Law 
and Equity are administered together by the superior Courts, 
they should be separately administered in one corner of the 
kingdom. Putting aside for the moment continuous sittings of the 
High Court, it is hard to understand the necessity for the existence 
of the Salford Hundred Court and the Passage Court side by side 
with the County Palatine Court, if all three have the Judicature 
Acts and Rules applied to them. The anomalies of County Court 
jurisdiction have often been referred to. It is limited to amounts 
of fifty pounds in ordinary actions, but in remitted actions and 
those entered under the Employers’ Liability Act there is no 
limit of amount. The limit in Admiralty cases is 300/., and in 
such Equity cases as the County Courts can entertain 500/.; in 
bankruptcy these Courts have unlimited jurisdiction. - 

It will, we think, appear from what we have said that there is 
a chaos of jurisdictions in that part of Lancashire to which the 
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Continuous Sittings Bill refers, which loudly calls for some reform, 
and probably continuous sittings of the High Court would, in the 
end, have the effect of sweeping away all the local civil Courts 
except the County Court. But it seems to us that several anom- 
alies would still remain, so that a plan which would simplify 
matters much more might be adopted. For example, it is provided 
by the Bill that the Court shall take all matters and issues de- 
pending in the Chancery Division, but no provision is made for 
the necessary staff, The Court would be powerless to undertake 
(for example) an administration action without the usual Vice- 
cellor’s staff. This the Palatine Court possesses, and there- 
fore that Court, with its judge and its officers, must remain to do 
the work which the High Court ought to do, but cannot do unless 
rovision is made for the transfer of the statf to the High Court. 
gain, the important jurisdiction in bankruptcy is to be left to 
the County Court judges, probably again on the ground that the 
High Court has no administrative staff. What change in this 
respect Mr. Chamberlain's Bill may make we know not ; but when 
the High Court is permanently established in a district, it seems 
illogical to leave a jurisdiction as important as any it possesses to 
judges of an inferior Court. Such an arrangement may be con- 
venient enough while the High Court only sits three times a year 
and at long intervals. 

English people are very illogical. They have no taste for sym- 
metry; they pay an irrational respect to what exists. hy 
should there be half-a-dozen or more legal tribunals in Liverpool 
and Manchester unless it is to find comfortable berths for the Bar? 
Two Courts, one superior and one inferior, would do the whole 
work of a district, civil and criminal. The jurisdiction of the 
superior Court would of course be universal, that of the inferior 
limited to a certain sum in civil actions, and being exclusive of 
certain offences in criminal trials. The gaols could be cleared once 
a month; the County Sessions, a very bad tribunal, swept away, 
and possibly the Borough Sessions as well. Probably the 
Boroughs would fight for their Recorder, and if they covet the 

ivilege of paying him, there cannot be much objection to their 

ping him, particularly as he is for the most part a competent 
barrister versed in the law.. The magistrates at County Quarter 
Sessions are wise in their generation, and generally get a lawyer 
of some sort to do the real work; but the Chairman is usually 
chosen as a man with a title, and there is no security that he will 
not insist on sitting. It is most painful to think of the hands 
into which grave issues and the infliction of terrible punishments 
may fall. 

By dividing the country into judicial districts in which one 
superior and one inferior Court should sit “continuously,” we 
should get civil actions determined and criminals tried by those 
best qualified to do the work, with the least expense and incon- 
venience to suitors and with the least delay, but without hurry. 
Criminals would not have to wait six months in gaol without 
trial; suitors and witnesses would not be to London; 
cases would not be hurried over, “ squashed,” and referred, as they 
are now in the hurry and overwork of circuit. The plan we 
have suggested seems the simplest and most workable. Of 
course many details have to be supplied; but we are unable, 
as at present advised, to see any difficulties which could 
not be overcome; yet, should it not recommend itself to the 
authorities, we should desire to see the experiment proposed by 
the Continuous Sittings Bill tried. The scheme requires some 
modifications and amendments in the directions we have ventured 
to indicate; but when perfected it would be interesting to watch 
its progress, It could do no harm, except perhaps to the judges, 
who would necessarily be shorn of some of their outward dignity, 
such as the sheriff's four-in-hand, trumpeters, and javelin men; in 
fact, they would be reduced to something analogous to the status 
of “ Gig-Bishops,’ but we trust with an increase rather than a 
decrease of their efficiency. 


It seems a wrench to destroy the Circuit system ; but there does 
not a to us to be anything in that system which should bind 
our afiections to it. It may do very well for judges to go down 
occasionally from London to Dorsetshire, Devon, and Cornwall to 
try such causes as there may be for them to try at three or four 
assize towns; but that system is hardly applicable at this date to 
great centres of industry and commercial activity such as Liverpool, 
where the cause-list frequently contains twice as many causes as 
are entered for the whole of smaller Circuits. There are other and 
well-known objections to the assize system. Except at the last 
place, certain days have to be fixed beforehand for the beginning 
and ending of the assize, and the judges have to leave the town 
whether the work is done or not; if it is not done, the causes 
left untried are made remanets, or are transferred to the last assize 
sa at great expense. At the last place on circuit there is a ve 

vy list; judges, the Bar, the solicitors, and the jurymen all 
combine in the desire to make as short work of it as possible, that 
they may get away, and references to arbitrators and compromises 
flourish. If the Court sat continuously, an adjournment to the 
next sittings would be all that was necessary for cases which 
could not be reached. The most serious objection that we have 
heard to localizing courts of justice is the possibility of thereby 
ing an inferior Bar. It is quite easy to understand the 
dread the judges are said to have of losing the assistance of the 
best men at the Bar, and the influence such men exercise, and a 
strong and independent Bar is of the utmost importance to the 
public. But we doubt whether localizing the Courts would do 
more than distribute the business. The concentration in London 


has had the effect of confining leading advocacy to the hands of 
comparatively few men, with doubtful advantage to the Bar or the 
suitors. Under the new system many would get an ee of 
showing their quality who are at present hopelessly shut out. 


MORE ABOUT THE CITY CHURCHES. 


E have several times called attention in these columns to 
the unfortunate—and happily as yet toagreat extent abor- 
tive—scheme for the destruction of the City Churches put forward 
on high ecclesiastical authority and backed by the full weight of 
that kind of public opinion which finds its appropriate mouth- 
piece in the Zimes. Only last year, on the occasion of a debate on 
the subject in the House of Lords, our contemporary observed 
with characteristic accuracy that “it is difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to find worshippers for the churches” in the City, and 
“such being the case, what can be more natural than ” to pull the 
churches down and alienate the endowments? In common with 
some others who know more about the real state of the case than the 
Times knows—or at least than it knew last year—we have always 
and earnestly protested both against the mistaken allegation and 
the still more erroneous inference. We have pointed out that even 
as regards the paucity of Sunday worshippers-—who are the only 
kind of worshippers recognized by the Zimes and its allies—there 
is a great deal of exaggeration, while moreover there are other 
and more remediable causes for their scanty attendance than the 
sparse population of the City; and we have further shown that, 
as Lord Carnarvon argued last year, there may not improbably 
be hereafter an increase in the permanent population of the City, 
when churches once destroyed could no longer be replaced. We 
have iusisted again on a fact which it is strange bishops should 
need to be reminded of by an outsider like Mr. Kegan Paul, who 
took care to remind his readers in the Nineteenth Century that 
he did not address them as a Churchman or an orthodox 
believer; we mean the fact that the churches were neither 
built nor are worth preserving exclusively for Sunday services. 
“ The priests of a grand historic Church,” as he ph it, ought 
not to forget that their Prayer Book not only sanctions but enjoins 
two daily services; and if it be objected that this is a mere 
technical plea with no bearing on the practical wants of the day, 
we may be content to reply in the words addressed last year by 
Lord Carnarvon to the House of Lords :—“ There is a large class 
of professional men who come into the City in the morning, and 
leave it in the evening, who would be glad to attend daily services 
if they were performed at certain times of the day.” He added 
that there had always been a large attendance at St. Paul's 
Cathedral on weekdays, and quoted statistics to show that when 
one of the large City churches had been thrown open for public 
worship during Lent some 50,000 persons had attended. We may 
add that at other City churches also, wherever the experiment of 
midday services has been tried both in Lent and at other seasons 
there has been a large attendance, as well as at the midday services 
held daily in a side Chapel of St. Paul's, while some thousands 
frequent the sermons preached daily in Lent and Advent under the 
dome. The same speaker put his finger on the true explanation of 
the alleged uselessness of the City churches when he said that, 
according to a return furnished to him, it appeared that, while 
31 of the incumbents resided in the City, 25 lived in the country, 
13 in the suburbs, and five had no address at all. “It was 
no wonder,” he added, and we quite agree with him, “ that in 
these circumstances the City churches should be abandoned by 
their congregations.” On these as well as on other grounds 
we have never ceased to lift up our voice, though it might 
perhaps sound as the voice of onc crying in the wilderness, to 
condemn at once the impolicy and immorality of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, and have constantly urged that, while the mischief of 
the proposed arrangement was certain and serious, the gain was at 
best very problematical. A correspondence published the other 
day in the Zimes, and which appears to have almost or alto- 
gether converted our great opponent to a sounder mind, more than 
confirms the correctness of this view. It is now made clear that, 
as we always suspected, if Peter has been unquestionably robbed, 
Paul has conspicuously failed to profit by the appropriation of 
stolen goods. So far as the experiment of destruction has hitherto 
advanced—and we sincerely trust it may advance no further—the 
corresponding process of reconstruction, which was the sole plau- 
sible excuse for it, has proved an absolute failure. 

The discussion arose in this wise. An anonymous correspondent 
of the Times informed his readers,in the sweeping style usually 
affected by the advocates of spoliation, that the congregations of 
All Hallows, Barking, St. Olave’s, Hart Street, and several 
other churches in the neighbourhood, “averaged perhaps twenty 

ns to each service.” There may be the same magical 
orce in a “perhaps” as in the distinguendum of the old casu- 
ists; at all events, “W. H.,” the signatary of this scrupulously 
accurate epistle, showed his discretion by inserting a saving 
clause. The recent death of the incumbent of All Hallows 
leaves that cure vacant for the moment, and so far the assertion 
of “ W. H.” has passed unchailenged. But the Rector of St. Olave’s 
lost not a day in correcting the misstatement about his own 
church, though for some unexplained reason the Times kept back 
his letter for a week. ‘‘ Allow me to say,” observes Mr. Povah, 
“ that we have at St. Olave’s on Sunday, exclusive of the choir and 
the school children, anaverage attendance of 80 personsin the morn- 
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ing and 120 in the evening, and an average attendance of 70 children 
in our Sunday school.” That is to say, the “ perhaps ” average deve- 
loped by “ W. H.” out of his own internal consciousness turns out 
to be just a fourth of the real morning and just a sixth of the 
real ong | average, exclusive’ of the choir boys and 70 school 
children. His ideal average of All Hallows and “several churches 
in the neighbourhood ” is “ ” equally accurate. And it is 


‘on the strength of trumped-up statistics of this kind, which it 


is charitable to presume their ingenious compilers have never 
pie to “ye f that we are asked to sacrifice some sixty 
churches, many of them striking architectural monuments, and 
all or nearly all capable of being at once utilized for religious pur- 
poses where they are, in order to bestow on the suburbs a spiritual 
advantage which shall be presently described in the words of Mr. 
Fillingham, whose letter follows that of Mr. Povah in the Zimes 
of Tuesday last. He begins by “ protesting in the strongest 
manner against the assertion that City churches are useless,” and 
urges in proof of it, what we have so often urged ourselves, that 
those which are opened at convenient hours on weekdays, 
such as St. Margaret Pattens, St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, 
St. Margaret's, Lothbury, and a number of others, “ are crowded 
by business men.” And he justly adds that “this is the way in 
which they might all be utilized if energetic cle en were 
appointed.” Such considerations ought alone to decisive 
against the short-sighted and suicidal project of confiscation. We 
may not do evil that good may come—that is an admitted truism 
in ethics, But Mr. Fillingham goes on to show—not by the 
evidence of a “perhaps” but of a census—that we are in fact 
doing evil without even the poor excuse of an immoral gain. The 
following passage from his letter is enough to prove that the stock 
argument against retaining our old may | churches, if it is worth 
anything, must tell with yet greater force against building new 
churches in the suburbs :— 

But if paucity of congregations be a test of uselessness, what of the East- 
end churches (and churches in other parts of London, too) to which your 
correspondent would alienate City endowments ? I have had acensus, which 
has excited much attention, taken lately at the ordinary Sunday morning 
service. In the Bethnal Green churches—and this is the most a 
= of London—the attendance varied from 50 to 60; nay, at St. Paul’s, 

irginia Row, with a population of 6,158, there were only 15 adults present. 
It is just the same in other places. James’s, Shoreditch, with a popu- 
lation of 4,143, had 14 adults ; St. Michael's, Shoreditch, population 6,038, 
had 25; St. Michael, Burleigh Street, population 3,157, had 24. If it 
would not be trespassing too much on your courtesy, I should like to give 
you all the statistics we collected ; but I will content myself with giving 
the number of persons present at these churches which were built from the 
eae of the demolition and sale of City churches, which were no doubt 

tter attended than they :—All Hallows, Bromley-by-Bow, population 
12,000, con: ation 80; St. Mary, Hoxton, population 9,000, congregation 
20; St. Paul, Goswell Road, population 6,417, congregation 100. 

Mr. Fillingham may be congratulated on having made an illus- 
trious convert. We have seen how contemptuously the TZimes 
has hitherto repudiated, without even deigning to refute, all pleas 
for the preservation of the doomed churches. “It is impossible 
to find worshippers in the City ”—that is, of course, Sunday wor- 
shippers—and as for any uses of a church or a clergyman on 
weekdays, “the Reformation made sad havoc with them,” and 
they may be treated as virtually obsolete, And so cadit questio. 
Thus spake Jupiter in May 1882; but in July 1883—without of 
course any hint of achange of mind—infallibility sings a palinode, 
and jauntily ae that we may as well let things alone, or at 
least that “the reformers,” whose cause it has hitherto steadily 
patronized, “have spent their lives in a vain attempt to fill the 
tub of the Danaids.” That is rather a drastic exercise of the 
right to wallop one’s own nigger, but Mr, Fillingham’s suburban 
census, our contemporary seems to say, really leaves no choice in 
the matter. “He selects six churches built out of the proceeds of 
these confiscations and destructions” of City churches and their 
revenues, and “the adult members of the congregation are a 
dozen or two in some of them, in none more than a hundred.” 
There is no admission, as we have already intimated, of any 
change of view; infallibility can never ¢ But still a 
certain undertone of suppressed retractation es itself audible 
in the ungracious remark that “it is not very agreeable to 
feel that so abortive a result to some extent justifies the 
wisdom of the obstructives.” We are not ashamed to confess 
that we have always been ourselves among “the obstructives,” 
but we are hardly prepared to admit that our “principle was 
to let things take their course, and not to sacrifice pretty churches 
and pleasant sinecures to the spiritual necessities of people who 
thus far had shown no want of churches or ministers.” No 
doubt we have pointed out that many of the doomed churches 
were much more than “ pretty,” but we never advocated their re- 
tention as “ pleasant sinecures ”; on the contrary we have insisted 
that | — ts and ought to be treated as very important 
cures of so Nor have we counselled any disregard for the 
spiritual necessities of the suburbs, but we have repeatedly urged 
—what our contemporary has at last managed to understand— 
that “the City Churches Act robs the Cig. ectehen, and even de- 

d at they can easily do 
for themselves,” and we may , will do much better for them- 
selves than any one else can do it for them, as indeed experience 
proves. For “it [the aforesaid Act] gives us churches without 
congregations, an immense expenditure accompanied with very 
great violence to the feelings of many good men, and results in the 
assemblage of a dozen or twenty adults to hear the performances 
of parson, clerk, organist, and school children.” Certainly under 
these circumstances not only “is it quite evident that suburban 


Christians could have worshipped and heard chapters, sermons, 
and hymns without any pecuniary assistance from their neigh- 
bours,” but it is equally clear that the pecuniary assistance pur- 
loined from their =ilban has failed to secure their adoption 
of those edifying practices. The plain fact is that, even 
were there no other objection to the process of transportation, 
to carry off the City churches to the churchless suburbs is to begin 
at the wrong end. And here again habemus confitentem reum ; “ It 
is an obvious and undeniable inference from these admitted facts 
[those who had any experience in such matters knew it long ago} 
that souls cannot be won by stone walls, or fixed engines of any 
kind. The very first description of a minister is that he is a fisher 
of men, and has to catch them by as many arts as they that ply 
their difficult trade on river or sea.” Just so, and therefore the 
only effective method of evangelizing the vast mass of outlying 
heathendom in our nominally Christian cities is to place an active 
clergyman, or still better a college of clergymen, among them to 
collect a congregation. When that is done the Church will grow 
by a process of “spontaneous generation,” so to speak, without 
requiring to be transplanted bodily from some other site, where it 
may be grievously missed when it is too late. We have in our 
mind’s eye at this moment an East London parish of some fifteen 
thousand souls with a congregation of about one hundred in a 
large church, what religion there is finding a centre in the neigh- 
bouring Dissenting tabernacle. We do not refer to it to censure 
the incumbent, who has no doubt inherited many difficulties not 
of his own making, but in order to show that in such neigh- 
bourhoods “stone wails” are not the prime necessity. A di 
trict in this very parish is now being worked by an energetic 
young curate, and we may be sure that in due time it will 
want its church and will get it, without any importation of 
buildings or clerical endowments from elsewhere. When once 
our suburban Christians, or heathen, have learnt to desire re- 
gular religious worship they will find the means to pay for it, 
and until they have been taught to desire it there is little use 
in providing them with a machinery they would not use, least 
of all when it is filched from others who can and do use it so far 
as the opportunity is afforded them. “It is monstrous,” as Mr. 
Fillingham observes, “ to pull down the City churches in order to 
build more where the existing ones are practically empty.” By 
all means, as the 7imes now, in its saner mood, suggests, let us 
send missionaries into the darker and more benighted outskirte 
of our great metropolis, but we need not supply them with con- 
fiscated churches or pay them with pilfered gold. 


A PICTURE OF ENGLAND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


NGLISHMEN are always anxious to know what their 
neighbours think of them, and this was as true a hundred 
years ago as it is to-day. It is remarkable to find how intelli- 
nt and correct are many of the accounts of England and 
‘nglish manners written by foreigners in the last century. The 
French newspapers before the Revolution were particularly well 
supplied with information regarding England. In them are to be 
found few of those blunders and misapprehensions which in our 
day are so freely scattered up and down the columns of the Paris 
journals, To one who wishes to make himself merry with mis- 
takes in the titles of our statesmen, or in the manners of the Lord 
Mayor, the files of such a paper as the Mercure de France during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century would be dull reading. 
He will ) ome no mention of Lord Pitt or Lord Fox; all is 
monotonously correct, and even the inner mystery of baronets 
seems to have been known to the staff of the Mercure. The 
secret, however, died with them; it is not often in a modern 
ag that Mr. Gladstone is to be found without “Lord” before 
im, while Sir Peel, and later M. Beaconstield, were of constant 
occurrence. If the Parisian press has of late occasiovally avoided 
some of the more obvious mistakes concerning the Lord Mayor, 
the provincial papers fully keep up the old traditions, During the 
general election of 1874 a Marseilles journal informed its readers 
that Admiral Ward Hunt had accepted “ the portfolio of Marine,” 
“Le General Gathorne Hardy” that of War, and that in the 
City three Conservatives had been elected, “ et Sir Goschen d’étre 
Lord Mayor.” The intelligent journalist no doubt conceived a 
lurid pom of a general election and its horrors, and how the 
turbulent Commune de Londres had seized the occasion given by 
the prevailing confusion to appoint Sir Goschen to the highest 
office of the State. The whole paragraph ended with a some- 
what enigmatical statement concerning “‘Grox ”—an appellation 
which internal evidence seemed to settle beyond doubt was in- 
tended for Sir Richard Cross. The concise and well-chosen 
accounts of debates in Parliament or the clear and ample reports 
of the progress of Warren Hastings’s trial which appeared in the 
Mercure de France are a strange contrast to the hopeless con- 
fusion of the telegrams from London in the French papers of 
to-day. The explanation is perhaps to be found in the cosmo~- 
politan spirit of the ancien régime. The French noblesse were 
fond of travel, and the succeeding waves of Anglo-mania brought. 
them in crowds to London. But all this changed at the Revolu- 
tion; the French bourgeoisie is essentially uncosmopolitan and 
stay-at-home, and democratic France has shown itself perfectly 
indifferent whether it mangles or not the titles of our nobility. 
An excellent Guide to London and its Environs, in two volumes, 
was published in Paris about the year 1785; the work is 
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beautifully printed, well arranged, has some excellent plates, and is 
“for matter exactly what a Guide should be. The information is 
correctly and simply put, and there is a good deal told concern- 
ing the pictures then to be seen in London; it, however, never 
oversteps the limits of the guidebook, and thus there is not much 
of interest concerning politics or society. A direction given at 
the beginning is amusing; it shows that then, as now, French- 
men never learnt English. All visitors are advised to write out 
on a card in plain letters “ Drive me to furnished lodgings”; this 
will avoid, it is said, what is too frequent an occurrence with 
strangers in London—having to sleep all night in your postchaise 
on the first evening of arrival. An elaborate pes of Eng- 
lish habits and customs, full of curious gossip, social and political, 
was printed in London in 1789. It is called “A Picture of Eng- 
land. By M. d’Archenholz, formerly a Captain in the Service of 
the King of Prussia. ‘Translated from the French.” The work is 
characteristic of the age when the Philosophs sought political = 
fection in England; all is admiration for English liberty. The 
picture drawn shows most sides of life in London and the man- 
ners of most classes of the community, and may be considered 
asin the main accurate. The first feeling which arises on its 
perusal is a sense of wonder at how little we have changed 
in nearly a hundred years, end of perplexity in discovering that 
half the things we regard as inventions of modern times were to 
be found then. There is nothing more common than for people 
to say that the love of cold water, now the mark of an English- 
v.an, is of very late growth—a recent importation from India, a 
custom unknown even to our grandfathers. Such, however, is not 
the case. M. d’Archenholz speaks of the custom with all the 
chastened sorrow usual toa foreigner on touching a subject so repul- 
sive :—“ The English are still very fond of cold baths. There area 
prodigious number of these in London, where one may bathe daily 
at the rate of a guinea per annum. The practice is much recom- 
mended by the best English physicians. The ancient Romans were 
also very much addicted to it.” The genesis of the cold bath is 
then traced. The passage ends thus :—‘“ Septimius Severus made 
use of a cold bath daily, aud as he resided a long time in Britain, 
it is probable that he introduced the practice into that island. The 
Saxons borrowed the custom from the ancient Britons.” The 
newspapers of London were even then subjects for the wonder of 
the intelligent foreigner. The contrast between the English 
and Continental journals seems to have been as marked then as 
now. The prodigious number of advertisements is astonishing, 
as is the number of copies printed each day. The drawback to 
the great spread of journalism is in the class of idlers it- created. 
“Among these may be reckoned the paragraph-writers who 
go to the coffee-houses and public places to pick up anecdotes 
and the news of the day, which they reduce iato short sentences, 
and are paid in proportion to their number and authenticity.” 
Matrimonial advertisements were by no means unknown, though 
they had not a journai to themselves. The game seems to have 
been played exactly as itis now. There are the members of the 
demi-monde who advertise that they are “rich, young, and hand- 
some”; there are the “ young men bred in the country” who 
answer them; there are the male advertisers who “ boast of their 
good sense and inclination to consult the will of their wives”; 
and there are also those who insert “such advertisements for 
time.” We have outlived at least the former of the following 
‘orms of publication :—“ The public papers abound with offers of 
large sums to those persons who have sufficient interest with the 
great to procure lucrative employments; to this transaction in- 
violable secresy is always pledged. Many authors also insert 
criticisms in them on their own works, and next day attack 
their own judgments under a feigned name. Their sole aim is 
to make a noise and to be known, and they often attain it.” 
The saturnine character of the English is thus accounted for:— 
“Tt is to this passion among the English for reading daily a pro- 
digious number of newspapers and political pamphlets that their 
extreme gravity and insociable disposition ought to be attributed. 
In general nothing is more difficult than to make an Englishman 
speak ; he answers to everything by yes or no ; address him however 
on some — subject and he is suddenly animated; he opens 
his mouth and becomes eloquent, for this seems to be connected 
from his infancy with his very existence. A foreigner will find 
himself exactly in the same predicament after a long residence in 
England. . . . Nothing but politics is heard in any society, they 
talk of nothing but about meetings to consider the affairs of the 
State, deputations to present petitions, remonstrances, &c.” 

The same contrast as at present between the mean exterior of 

a London house and its handsome inside existed a hundred years 
ago. The following account of an interior is enough to make half 
South Kensington burn with envy :—“ No part of Europe exhibits 
such luxury and magnificence as the English display within 
the walls of their dwelling-houses, The staircase, which is 
covered with the richest carpets, is supported by a balustrade 
of the finest Indian wood, curiously constructed, and lighted by 
lamps containing crystal vases. e landing-places are adorned 
with busts, pictures, and medallions; the wainscot and ceilings 
of the apartments are covered with the finest varnish and enriched 
with gold bas-reliefs,and most happy attempts in painting and 
sculpture. The chimneys are of Italian marble, on which flowers 
and figures cut in the most exquisite style form the chief orna- 
ments. The locks of the doors are of steel damasked with gold. 
Carpets, which often cost 300/. a piece, and which one scruples to 
touch with his foot, cover the rooms; the richest stuffs from the 
dooms of Asia are employed as window curtains; and the clocks 


and watches with which the apartments are furnished astonish by 
their magnificence and the ingenious complication of their 
mechanism.” Registry-offices for servants are counted among the 
wonders of London which are unkpown to foreign cities, showing 
that they are no modern invention; and the writer takes from the: 
Americans the honour of having invented the “Corner” by his 
account‘of the operations of a great London merchant in alum, 
which finally caused that gentleman’s ruin. 

A general survey of the Picture of England would at first sight 
give one a wrong impression of the progress made by our great 
grandfathers. The account must in no way be taken to include all 
England. It isin reality only London that M. d’Archenholz de- 
scribes, and the great city was, we know, a hundred years ago far 
more advanced in civilization than the rest of the country. The . 
contrast between town and country was far greater then than now. 
The good eating to be obtained in the London chop-houses is 
acknowledged, and the author tells how foreigners become recon- 
ciled to the cleanliness and plenty of England. Perhaps, however, 
the most entertaining description of the London taverns is to be 
found in a little poem called “The Art of Living in London,” 
published about the same date, where we are told how to choose 
our wine, and where the Muse 

Stops at the Bull and warmly recommends 

This frugal house to all her frugal friends, 

Where every day with decency you dine 

On two good dishes and a pint of wine. 
Or else she 


Points to the Dog, where in the strictest sense 
We're served with decency at small expence. 
One cannot resist transcribing two lines on porter from the same 
poem; they are equal to anything in the Rejected Addresses :— 
Wherever Britain’s powerful flag has flown 
There London’s celebrated porter’s known. 

Besides “The Art of Living in London,” there are of course 
countless interesting sources of information as to the condition of 
London a hundred years ago; but such accounts have never the 

culiar interest which attaches to what is written by a foreigner. 

fore leaving the subject a means of comparing the London of 
1710 with the London of 1790 may be suggested. Gay’s 7rivia,. 
though it was in his own day regarded as his greatest work, is. 
now little read. Still it gives in full-bottomed wig dress an 
account of London and its streets in the time of Anne. It is 
curious to notice how much more nearly the London of 1790. 
resembles the London of our own day than that of the reign of 
Anne. 


CRIMINALS. 


LD fae nace official care the good qualities of one interesting class. 
of men are, it would seem, so developed in this country that. 
perfection is all but attained. The conduct of our soldiers and’ 
even of our sailors may occasionally be open to criticism, and our 
police may sometimes err; but not a few of our convicts are above 
reproach. Within the walls of Portland and Dartmoor a height of. 
moral excellence is reached which cannot be attained by those 
who mix with the vulgar outside world. Such at least appears 
to be the opinion of Mr. Michael Davitt, who certainly is entitled. 
to speak with some authority on the subject. In the article on 
Penal Servitude which he has contributed to the current number 
of the Contemporary Review, this illustrious patriot observes that 
in Portland Prison, which contains on an average sixteen hundred’ 
convicts, penal discipline is probably more rigidly carried out than 
in any other similar establishment in the world ; and yet, notwith- 
standing this extreme severity, of which Mr. Davitt speaks with 
much eloquence, there ‘are, he says, quoting the language of 
Governor Clifton, “eight hundred criminals against whom there. 
is nut a single scratch of a pen from year to year.” Four hun- 
dred ‘more are put down by the officials, with more kindness 
than grammatical accuracy, as “ good-conducted prisoners,” while 
an additional two hundred are classed as “ fairly conducted men.” 
Moved, not unnaturally, to enthusiasm by these facts, Mr. Davitt 
exclaims, “If such a marvellous command of temper and exercise 
of obedience as are thus displayed by men whose misfortunes 
in life are attributable to want of moral self-control in society, 
could be imitated by righteous men in adversity, Job would be 
surpassed as an exemplar of patience, and half the saints would, in 
comparison, be deemed unworthy of the calendar.” 

It is certainly satisfactory to learn that convicts can compare 
favourably with saints, and that prison life tends to produce so 
high a moral tone; and it will sodaine seem to most people that 
the natural and obvious inference to be drawn from Mr. Davitt’s 
gratifying statement is that our system of prison management and 
convict government is a good one. To maintain strict discipline 
with very little punishment is generally considered to be a triumph 
for a commander, and if, in the greatest convict prison, fifty per - 
cent. of the prisoners receive no punishment whatever during the 
year, while a large proportion of the remainder receive very Little, 
it may certainly be thought that the prison is admirably managed, 
and that Governors and Visitors, with comparatively limited 
powers, have, under the present system, succeeded in producing 
results which generals with absolute powers have uently 
failed to attain. This is not, however, by any means Mr. Davitt's 
view. He is extremely angry with our system of convict govern- 
ment, and thinks that it urgently needs reform ; and the object of 
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his article is to prove how bad it is. In the paragraph from which 
we have quoted, after speaking of the saintly conduct of the monks 
of Portland, he goes on to say :—“ Still these men, so tried, so 
exemplary, are subjected to the same discipline, 1) ~ the same 
degree of labour-punishment daily, and are placed in almost every 
ton an exact par with the remaining two hundred more or 
less reckless prisoners, whose insubordinate dispositions determine 
the daily regulations and penalties to which all convicts are 
subjected.” It is not very easy to understand what he means by 
talking about labour-punishment, when he has just said that the 
men are never punished at all, and it is rather curious to find him 
thus severe on “ insubordinate dispositions,” but still the ground 
of his complaint is clear enough. The immaculate prisoners who 
are quitg on a level with Job and the saints ought to be better 
treated than the wicked ones, but they are not. Mr. Davitt has 
undoubted knowledge of his subject, and it may seem presumptuous 
to controvert anything he says, but still some doubt may be felt as 
to whether he is substantially right in this statement. In the first 
place, convicts who commit no offences against prison rules gain a 
considerable remission of their sentences, and have therefore a 
distinct reward for good conduct, and are by no means on “ an 
exact par” with the insubordinate, who will not escape from 
irksome restrictions so soon as they will. Then, according to a 
= general impression, which is not likely to be altogether 
ounded, this is not the only reward which the virtuous 
get. It is commonly supposed that when a prisoner's con- 
duct has been blameless he is allowed some privileges during 
the last portion of his term, and that practically, if not 
according to strict rule, he is under less restraint than men 
whose register ig a bad one. That very remarkable work, Five 
Years’ Penal Servitude, certainly gave the idea that the author 
was on the whole comparatively conifortable during the latter 
portion of his “time.” Of course there cannot be a great 
variety of classes in a prison, and it would be impossible to be con- 
stantly moving men from one class to another on account of a 
short period of steady behaviour; but unless the public has been 
greatly deceived in the matter, prisoners reap in no small degree 
the advantages of good conduct. Indeed at various times it has 
been thought that they gained too much advantage by good con- 
duct, and that the proper effect of punishment was to a certa‘n 
extent neutralized by the system of prison rule. Men who are by 
no means old can remember the days when there was a great out- 
cry against large remissions of sentence, and when it was very 
commonly believed that the treatment of convicts was so gentle 
that a sentence of penal servitude was losing all its terrors. At no 
very remote period it was often said that paupers were worse off 
than convicts who had committed the most abominable offences. 
In this there was of course a great deal of exaggeration; but 
still the mere fact of such a view having been generally held 
shows how much attention had been paid to the treatment of 
isoners, and how strong a desire there was to save punishment 
m all appearance of vindictiveness, and not to inflict any needless 
suffering on those who for good reasons had to be deprived of 
their liberty. Now there seems to be a tendency to rush to the 
a extreme, and to look on convicts as hardly-used men. 
r. Davitt, who, it must be admitted, occupies the peculiar posi- 
tion of having seen what convict lifeis, without having the slightest 
sympathy with any form of ordinary crime, and who probably 
will find a good many to sympathize with him, demands the most 
radical reforms in the system of prison government. Lord 
Kimberley’s Commission recommended that prisoners against 
whom no previous conviction was recorded should be formed into 
a distinct class, and should be kept separate from those who had 
already undergone punishment. ‘his recommendation might »s- 
sibly be carried out with advantage; but carrying it out would 
not by any means satisfy Mr. Davitt, who is apparently not at 
content to see the eight hundred spotless men herd indiscrimi- 
nately together, but desires to have them separated into a variety 
of bands. As things are at present, he says, “a murderer, a 
forgerer, a bigamist, a pick t, @ burglar, and an issuer of 
counterfeit coin, if tried and sentenced at the same assize, might 
all pass together through the five stages of penal servitude— 
‘ probation,’ ‘ third,’ ‘second,’ ‘first,’ and ‘special’ classes. As- 
suming that they would be equal in their obedience to disci- 
linary regulations, no distinction whatever would be drawn 
ore: them after that made by the judge in awarding to each 
different terms of penal servitude.” ir. Davitt seemingly con- 
siders that they ought to be divided into separate classes, so that 
there would be a murderers’ band, a band of pickpockets, burglars, 
and swindlers, &c. So far as regards the class of prisoners first 
named, the result of carrying out this suggestion would be to in- 
tensify the very evil he complains of. He is a little vague in 
speaking of murderers, because frequently messiewrs les assassins 
are, owing to circumstances over which they have no control, not 
in a position to form part of any class; but some escape the 
gallows, and probably he means to include under the heading 
“murderer” those who, after conviction for murder, have had 
their sentences commuted, and those who have been convicted 
of manslaughter. Amongst the former would be found, as need 
hardly be said, most hideous criminals ; amongst the latter men 
who could hardly be looked upon as criminals at all. The com- 
position of the first class named would, therefore, not be alto- 
gether sati ry from a humanitarian point of view, and it is 
difficult to see what would be gained by arranging in sets the 
other criminals named, and placing in —_— classes convicts 
who, when free, followed special lines of industry, It is easy 


to see that harm might poouihly result from this course. So 
many guilds of crime would be instituted in the gaol. While, 
however, it is impossible to accept what are apparently Mr. Davitt's 
views in the matter, it must be admitted that one of his com- 

ints against the present method of managing convicts appears to 

well founded. He says that the inmates of prisons are divided 
into labour-gangs, irrespectively of any distinction whatever of 
crime, previous convictions, duration of sentence, or length of 
sentence worked out. This scarcely seems just, and some kind of 
classification might be attempted; but, in considering the ques- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that very strong objections exist to 
putting all the bad characters together. ; 

In other matters referred to by the writer there might be im- 
provement, and all will sympathize with what he says respecting 
the position of convicts who have served their time, and who 
really desire to live honestly if they can; but probably, on the 
whole, the effect of his article will be the exact opposite of what he 
intended. It is impossible to see how the law can do away with 
the worst of the evils he complains of, and the others do not seem 
to be very ve. A system which produces such results as he 
describes at Portland can hardly be a bad one. ‘To preserve strict 
discipline and to punish little is to succeed admirably in prison 
government, and, at the principal prison, success of this kind seems 
to be achieved. Strangely enough, as it happens, Mr. Davitt’s state- 
ments about the admirable behaviour of the inmates of Portland 
may, when supplemented by certain other statements which have 
appeared, cause a good many peng to think that members of 
some classes of society are much better in prison than out of it. 
While he has been writing in the apne gag | Review about 

nal servitude and about criminals in gaol, Mr, Hugh E. Hoare 

as been writing in the National Review about criminals at home, 
He is certainly entitled to speak on the subject, for, as he has 
narrated in a previous article, he took a house in a street of a very 
bad character, and opened a club for thieves and their friends, 
Very unpleasant people he seems to have found them. Putting 
aside altogether their peculiar ideas with regard to property, they 
seem to have been in every way highly objectionable. In spite 
of his great kindness and great courage, Mr. [oare was able to do 
scarcely anything towards civilizing them ; and during his sojourn 
amongst them some incidents appear to have occurred which he 
prefers not to narrate. From his account, then, it seems that 
numbers of the criminals when at home are most unpleasant 
persons. At Portland, according to Mr. Davitt, a good many of 
the prisoners conduct themselves in a manner which, if imitated 
by religious men, would put them above the average saint. Now 
amongst these prisoners there must, to say the least, be a con- 
siderable number of members of the criminal classes ; and, if they 
lead such very disagreeable lives out of gaol, and such exemplary 
lives in gao], it may possibly be argued that, for their own sakes 
merely, and without any regard to the inconvenience they cause 
by their practice of taking what does not belong to them, they 
ought to be kept in gaol as much as possible. We do not say 
that we at all agree with this argument; but it is one which can 
hardly fail to suggest itself to any reader of the articles in the 
Contemporary and National Reviews. 


TELEPATHIC RUBBISH. 


T seems at first sight a pity that Mr. Donkio’s very clear and 
searching article in the current number of the, Fortnightly 
Review on “ Miracles and Medium Craft” should begin with a 
reference to Mr. Bishop, since it deals mainly with pretensions 
which are far more dangerous than Mr. Bishop's, inasmuch as they 
are backed by at least some names on which no suspicion rests, 
The pretensions in the one case are indeed as ludicrous when 
examined as in the other; but there is a considerable differ- 
ence between a society calling itself a Society for Psychical Re- 
search, of which almost all the members are above the suspicion 
of any but inadvertent misrepresentation, and a showman who 
pretends to have won a wager that he would do a given im- 
possible thing by doing quite a dilferent and a very possible 
thing in a curiously clumsy fashion. However, Mr. Lishop's 
name has lately been, as people say, “ before the public,” and 
that may have been one g reason for leading off with it, 
while another, and perhaps a better one, is that in all cases 
where blind and wilful credulity in vulgar marvels—a most 
difficult thing to combat—is concerned, a nail can hardly be 
driven in too strongly. Thus it may be, after all, just as well 
that Mr. Donkin should have begun by reasserting the fact 
which is known to all men who trouble themselves with human 
nature and its vagaries that it is the inextinguishable and 
“ restless seeking after wonders” which is the never-failing sup- 
rt of “quacks and impostors of all colours.” Even now, as 
. Donkin justly adds, “ there are those on whom conjurers in 
disguise can off their sorry tricks as new and inexplic- 
able facts of nature by solemnly assuring the world that they 
are ignorant of the methods by which they work.” In a = 
vious Mr. Donkin has been, it may be thought, 
felicitous than he is in the body of the article. It is not wise to 
start with what might strike a reader as a blow at creeds in 
general, and the unwisdom is hardly balanced by a compliment to 
the “admirable organization and far-seeing policy'of the Catholic 
Church”; but this is a matter which does not affect the 
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value of a lucid examination of the conditions of things and 
of men’s minds under which in these days seeming mi are 
wrought and believed in. One part of the to which 
we have thought it possible that exception may be taken might 
with advantage have been enl; . “Some men,” Mr. Donkin 
says, “‘ who have been forced to furego their former creeds seem 
atriving to content themselves with base and grotesque images in 
of the gods they no longer truly worship.” “ Forced to 
” is not a happy expression; but, apart from that, Mr. 
Donkin in this sentence straight to the point, and gives one 
most i ant explanation of why men who have some, though 
not a full, claim to the title of “ scientific” are imposed upon by 
wonders as skilful as those which Jack-Puddings exhibited in the 
middle ages. The love of the unseen is inherent ; and, when the 
higher forms of it are removed from a certain class of mind—a class, 
be it remembered, far above the average in other directions—the 
has to be filled, and is filled by such tricks as those of Slade an 
Bishop, or by such so-called “ investigations ” as are carried on by 
le some of whom really believe that one person's thoughts 
read by another person, not in the logical-way so admirably 
worked out by Edgar Poe, but by some as yet unknown and 
unexplained quality of the human brain. This is, no doubt, one 
reason why men, well versed in their own branch of science, are 
too ready to take the accents of impudent imposture for those of 
native truth, and to say credo quia impossibile. Another is that 
their own habit of thoroughly honest work predisposes them 
= a belief in collusion or trickery, whether it is at work in 
ir very midst or only amongst the persons whose performances 
they witness ; and yet another, and a very important one, is that, 
being completely unfamiliar with such white magic as the great 
Robert-Houdin and his followers have practised, they do not know 
what to look for. If they go to see a professed and skilful 
conjurer, they give themselves up to the illusion, and are not at 
the moment troubled as to “ how it is‘done”; if they go to see 
a clumsy conjurer posing as a thought-reader, a spiritualist, 
a person possessed of “a strange talent” or what not, they go, or 
many of them do, with an actual desire to be imposed upon; and, 
if they think to keep a watch upon the performers to prevent foul 
play, they watch exactly the wrong thing at exactly the wrong time, 
which gives the merest tiro in the art of deception every chance 
that he can possibly wish for. 
It is not surprising that this should be so, not more surprising 
than that the confidence trick should still be successfully prac- 
tised after all that has been said and written about it. Even 


experts, as was shown ina remarkable way not many years ago, 
may be completely puzzled * the introduction of a new method 
in professional conjuring. hat then more easy than to deceive 


people ignorant of the elementary rules of the game by a clumsy 
pplication of the old methods? And what, it may be perti- 
nent to ask, have the mediums and thought-readers done to 
roach in marvel the feats of such men as Robert-Houdin, 
obin, and Buatier? What instance of “ thought-reading ” ever 
quoted comes anywhere near the second sight of Robert-Houdin 
and his son? - Which of the crude performers to whom Messrs, 
Gurney and Myers refer could describe accurately, as Robert- 
Houdin’s son did, the coins, watches, and ether objects enclosed in 
a carefully-fastened packet put into Robert-Houdin’s hands? Or, 
to come to the present moment, what in all the clumsy juggling, to 
which men of whom one might have expected better Saws 
have given serious attention, can be compared to Mr. Maskelyne’s 
very ingenious trick, to which the equally ingenious title of 
Thought-Reading by Mechanism is given? In the one case there 
is no pretension to the marvellous, except as the epithet may be 
applied to ingenuity and dexterity; in the other, the pretence is 
(and a very true pretence so far it is) that there is no dexterity or in- 
genuity. It is asserted that what is done or attempted is due to 
an unknown force. And to acertain class of mind this assertion, ac- 
companied by rude attempts in the art of deception, gives a pleasure 
which could not be given by all the greatest conjurors in the world 
—the pleasure of believing in a vulgar imposture, the pleasure of 
saying to one’s self, “ I am not as other men are; I and my com- 
panions in this investigation are above the common cant as to 
delusions and illusions, and what is possible and what is im 
sible; I have a candid mind and a singular power of observation ; 
Iam not to be taken in.” The concluding words which such a 
person never utters to himself, though they are present in his 
mind, are, “ I have been taken in, and I like it, and I mean to go 
on, whatever people may say.” The belief that a belief in a vulgar 
travesty of the impossible confers distinction aud grandeur is a 
but a not uncommon one. 
It is time, however, to leave these general reflections and to 
come to Mr. Donkin’s treatment of special circumstances. As to 
‘the Lourdes miracles he writes with the authority of an expert in 
medicine, with the calmness and keenness of a critic, and with 
‘the courtesy of one who convictions which he thinks 
mistaken, while he points clearly the reasons why they are 
mistaken. With this, excellent as it is, and with what follows, 
“we need now be less concerned than with Mr. Donkin’s just 
strictures on what was put forward in a paper called “ Transferred 
“Impressions and Telepathy.” If this paper had been headed, he 
suggests, “Instances of clairvoyance and stories about ghosts, 
“many of distant date, and at second-hand by ladies, 
‘military men, and cle en, though believed to be true accounts 
_of natural events, by Messrs, E. Gurney and F. W. Myers,” it 
would have attracted no kind of serious attention. ‘ Yet such in- 
deed,” he continues, and we entirely agree with him, “is the matter 


of the essay referred to.” What Mr. Donkin says later on, after 
having pointed out that “an investigation of this sort cannot 
depend on any one’s honour,” seems to us worth quoting at full 


For the bona fides of their informants,on whom Messrs. Myers and, 
Gurney rely for the material of their present paper, we are seriously offered 
as a guarantee the authors’ personal acquaintance with them; or failing 
this, in the cases of illiterate or unattainable witnesses, the favourable 
testimony of their parish clergyman. Bearing in mind that the classes 
from which most of the narrators come are not —— as yet, for ac~. 
curate observation or rigid reasoning, and that the “ acquaintance ” referred. 
to seems to have been made iu several instances in the course, and for the. 
purpose of, the inquiry instituted by the writers of the paper, we may be 
pardoned for believing that those who are satisfied with evidence so flimsy 
as this, in what they admit to be a new sphere of study, are not well fitted 
to deal thoroughly with any scientific subject, though they may well adorn. 
the fields of literature and art. Knowing the enormous difficulty of arriv- 
ing at an accurate account of even recent and ordinary events from eye- 
witnesses, when all possibility of bias is out of the question, we are forced 
by right reason to believe in the joint influences of bias, inaccuracy, and 
inventiveness in the authors of this paper and their informants, rather than 
to presume the existence of new faculties or forces which not only contradict 
all past experience, but also rest on such facts as have always vanished into 
thin air when rigidly examined at the time of their supposed occurrence. 

It is significant to compare the nature of the evidence adduced by these 
writers with that in their former paper on “ Thought-Reading.” In none 
of their cases was possibility of imposture excluded, and but little justifi- 
cation appeared for directing any serious attention to the subject. A 
when we remember that one at least of the signatories of these papers is 
known as believing in the genuineness of many of the phenomena produced 
by spirit-mediums, we submit that the possibility of that bias existing here 
which is so common in investigations of this nature is not altogether out of 
the question. 

ted 


The last sentence has a special significance, which was sugges 
some —— in these columns when, in the discussion of the 
paper on “ Thought-Readitig,” it was noted that the spiritualistic 
term “ sitters” cropped up. It is a pregnant term ; it indicates 
persons who sit, some of them in full honesty and full credulity, 
ee marvels, and who are delighted when what they can take 
to be marvels drop into their open mouths—persons who of their 
own misguided candour are incapable of suspecting 
their own camp, though they persuade themselves that they have 
a keen eye for treachery in the camp of the mountebanks whose 
representations they eagerly watch. Unscientific is a mild word 
with which to describe the attitude of these “ sitters.” They 
are hopelessly enmeshed, and the more, as they think, they watch, 
the more enmeshed do they become. Some, as we have said, are 
carried away by a mere greed of the marvellous from the first ; 
others begin with a disbelief which they exhibit, and which they 
are begged not to entertain too strongly, because “ bias ” is to be 
avoided, and an antagonistic feeling may impair the production of 
the unknown phenomena. These persons, led away by unhappy 
kindness, produce in themselves the “ open mind ” which the per- 
formers desire ; and they are in constant danger of being victims of 
a stupid and vulgar snare in consequence of their courtesy. Others 
again, and it is most fortunate that there are such others, carry 
the weight of a reputation to such performances, steadily refuse to 
be hoodwinked, suffer nothing from the ignorant insolence with 
which the “ boss” of the performance attempts to repel their de- 
termination to discriminate between reality and imposture, and 
become the means of strengthening those who are in danger of 
backsliding. It is strange, indeed, that the old rubbish about 
“sitters” and “ conditions,” the stale, wretched jargon of the 
Spiritualists, should in turn up in a new-fangled busi- 
ness and should not at once convince honest “ investigators ” 
that there is foul play going on on every side of them, if 
not in the very midst of them. Yet so it is; and the honest 
and tricked investigators go on investigating and believing, 
and will doubtless go on in spite of Mr. Donkin, who says, 
amongst other good sayings, “‘ When we bear in mind that 
skilled conjurers are sometimes unable to detect the methods 
of members of their own craft, must we swallow whole the 
many tales of Messrs. Gurney and Myers just because 
gravely tell us that cheating was out of the question; or are 
we to be forced to believe in a fourth dimension because this 
or that ‘honourable man’ declares that he has seen a knot tied 
in an endless cord?” This impossibility, it may be noted, 
or rather its exact equivalent, we happen to have seen a 
rently accomplished by mere chance; and the manner of its 
accomplishment might have thrown some light upon Slade’s per- 
formances in the same kind but for the fact that Slade ay 
never hit upon anything half so ingenious. With Slade, wi 
Bishop, and with their performances must in truth be ranked the 

rformances in “Telepathy” over which people who ought to 

ow better have taken a perfectly stupid craze. The evidence 
for “Telepathy” is hardly as good as the evidence for “ Spirit- 
ualism”; the conditions favouring imposture and checking obser- 
vation are the same in both cases; and in both cases, it is to be 
feared, one trickster unsuspected among honest if unwise persons 
may do an infinite deal of mischief. 


THE POOR-LAW AND CHARITY. 


NE of the most remarkable characteristics of the present age, 

in England at all events, is the co-operation of private 
voluntary efforts with State agencies in matters presumed to be 
important to the welfare of thecommunity. Thus, for the defence 


of the country against foreign foes, we have not merely the regular 
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army, but the volunteers ; for the correction of offenders against 
the criminal code, we have not merely prisons, but reformatories ; 
in trade disputes we have not merely judges, but arbitrators; 
while in education, where voluntary effort has been the prime 
mover, the State has come in afterwards, partly to regulate, partly 
to supplement it. But in the relief of the poor we have an instance 
of this concurrence of public and private action more singular and 
intricate than any of those we have mentioned; the only instance, 
indeed, in which there exists any real complexity, in which very 
t difficulty is sometimes found in taking full advantage of 
th these agencies, and even in preventing their clashing with 
each other to the confusion of both. Though School Boards and 
the managers of Voluntary schools do not always go on quite 
smoothly together, it is at least certain that a child cannot be 
edusstel at one and the same time in a Voluntary school and in a 
Board school. But a poor man may quite well be receiving relief 
at one and the same time from the Poor-law and from some 
voluntary agency; and such are the varieties of circum- 
stance, and of the possible modes of assistance, that this joint 
action may be at one time highly salutary, at another time very 
detrimental, both to the person relieved and to others about him. 
We now propose to show how this concurrence works at the 
present time ; to point out some of the ery difficulties con- 
nected with it, and to give indications of the best method of 
solution, The existing condition of things is, however, so bound 
up with past history that it is impossible not to begin with some 
reference to the past. 

It has always, wherever Christianity has prevailed (not to refer 
for the present to other forms of faith), been held to be the duty 
of those who are well off to bestow some part of their worldly 
goods on those who are in need. But the duty of the community 
at large to preserve its needy members from absolute starvation 
‘was never affirmed till some three centuries ago, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. It is now the accepted, though not uncontested, 
doctrine ; and we think it is a sound one. With all the ad- 
vantages of civilization, there is this inevitable accompanying dis- 
advantage, that it preoccupies both ground and materials in a 
way that cannot always be foreseen, and brings want and some- 
times destitution on those who could not by any prudence have 
averted such a calamity. It isnot unreasonable that the community 
should, where it is possible, remedy the evil which it has, how- 
ever blamelessly, caused; nor is this the less true because of 
the difficulty of fixing the right limits of such action on the part 
of the community, and the frequent error of overstepping those 
limits. This is the principle of the Poor-law. Now the old 
Poor-law, which existed in England up to the year 1834, was 
not necessarily erroneous in method ; had it been possible for 
it to be well administered, it would have stood in much more 
natural relations to private charity, and would have been much 
more easily allied to it, than the present system is. For it is quite 
clear that personal and exact knowledge of a parish (the unit 
under the old system) is much easier to obtain than personal and 
exact knowledge of a Union, or group of parishes (the unit under 
the present system) ; and in the smaller area it would be much 
easier for the administrators to combine with those charitable 
— whose action is almost always confined to a small area. 

ut the administrators under the old Poor-law were incompetent, 
and inevitably so; for they were, as a rule, uninstructed in them- 
selves, and were not subjected to any sufficient public criticism— 
until, of course, the failure of the system had become too glaring 
to be ignored. 

Thus, then, the institution of Unions through the New Poor- 
law in the year 1834 rendered the action of the Poor-law far 
more necessarily official than it had been before, and made the 
co-operation between Poor-law authorities and private charitable 
persons more difficult. This difficulty has been still further in- 
creased by those measures by which, during the last eleven years, 
Poor-law Guardians have become entrusted with large local 
administration of various kinds, by which means the tendency to 
treat the relief of the poor in that technical manner which is 
natural to all official administration has been emphasized. But, 
while such has been the tendency within the limits of the Poor- 
law, private charitable agencies have been largely extending and 
organizing themselves outside those limits; and, as is natural, 
there has been much more anxiety on the part of the unofficial 
dispensers of charity to combine with its official dispensers than 
has been manifested on the opposite side. We say that this is 
natural, both because unofficial persons are more enthusiastic than 
officials, and because they generally obtain an increase of position 
by connexion with the legal administration, and also because 
official routine, on its side, has a want of flexibility.. It must also 
be added that there is sometimes a fitfulness about private charity 
which is very disappointing to public bodies who rely upon it. 

In spite of these difficulties, private charity has made consider- 
able steps towards establishing a correspondence with Poor-law 
administrators; enough, at any rate, has been done to form a 
guide for future efforts, though much more remains to be done for 
complete success. The success which has been attained has bee: 
the result of more perfect organization of private charity within its 
own bounds. In saying this, it must be borne in mind that what 
organization in this matter means is, above all things, increased 
knowledge. The largest benevolent societies—of which the 
Charity Organization Society may be taken as the type in reference 
to adults, and the Girls’ Friendly Society in relation to chiidren— 
have no object so distinctive us this, that they throw a light on 
those who are deserving of assistance, and show with some exact- 
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ness the degree in which they are deserving of it. The actual, 
institutions connected with such societies as those above named, 
(though sometimes, such as the Servants’ Homes, praiseworthy and, 
useful enough) are of small importance compared with their function 
of throwing light on those parts of the community where light. 
is so apt to be wanting. As in uncivilized countries the con- 
struction of roads is the best means for the extirpation of robbery. 
and brigandism, so the bad habits connected with poverty are, 
best averted, and the means of encouraging them withdrawn, 
when those who are liable to them move in the ag light. No. 
doubt this presupposes that the organization which diffuses this 
light is used with kindly feelings; and, moreover, that its main 
purpose, benevolent assistance, is strictly adhered to. We say 
this more particularly because it may be questioned whether the 
Charity Organization Society does not, in one respect, interpret 
its functions as more judicial than in a right view they would 
be regarded as being. A not inconsiderable proportion of the 
funds of this Society is (unless we are misinformed) employed in 
the prosecution of begging impostors. Now, granting that such 
impostors deserve to be punished by law, it may still be doubted 
whether the funds of this Sgciety are rightly employed in pro- 
moting that punishment. The wrong done by such impostors is 
to the public at large 5 and it would seem much more the duty 
of some public authority, like the Guardians, to undertake s 

& prosecution where it is desirable than of a private Society. It 
must be remembered that there is nothing technical in the position 
of a prosecutor in the English law; he is nothing more than a 
leading witness. If it should prove to be the fact—a point on 
which we do not offer an opinion—that the funds under the 
management of the Guardians could not legally be applied in such 
a case (unless where there had been a direct attempt to defraud 
the Guardians themselves), then we should say that it cannot be 
incumbent on the Charity Organization Society, as a matter of 
wie to spend their funds on such a prosecution. The diffusion 
of light, and not casual punishment here and there, is the best 
ultimate way of checking imposture of this kind. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that the prosecution of imposture, however deserved, 
tends to give a severe aspect to the Charity Organization Society, 
and to make it an object of fear to those who would otherwise 
resort to it, : 

In the main, however, we believe the action of the Charity 
Organization Society to be both estimable and right in itself, and 
also that it maintains a very fair amount of correspondence with 
Poor-law authorities, so as to render the action of both as efficient 
as possible. But are all other charitable Societies careful to main- 
tain this correspondence with the Poor-law authorities ? Still 
more, are all district visitors and charitable persons up and down 
the country careful to know what is being done elsewhere for 
the persons whom they themselves assist? We are afraid there 
is very much wanting in this way; nor can the importance of 
exactitude in the matter be overrated. Those needy persons who, 
when they make an application for assistance, will tell the exact 
truth about the help they are receiving from other quarters are, 
we are afraid, but a small minority. Any persons who will, 
under such circumstances, tell the complete truth, deserve a trust 
which cannot be given to the generality ; and everywhere it has 
to be remembered that, to any person sincerely interested in the 
poor, knowledge is the principal need ; without this, the assistance 
given may easily be actually harmful. It is, of course, far more 
difficult for Boards of Guardians to ascertain exactly what private 
relief is being given to a poor person than it is for private indi- 
viduals to ascertain the amount of public relief so given; yet we 
have little doubt that Boards of Guardians might encourage inter- 
communication on the matter much more than they do, 

Assistance in the way of charity given to adults is, in its main 
features, of a material kind. But with children and very young 
persons, whether such as are being educated at school or taki 
their first steps out in the world, A yay and mental guidance is 
a far deeper necessity than material help. The difficulties which 
attend the reciprocal action of Poor-law administrators and private 
persons or societies in regard to the children of the poor, are 

uite different from those we have hitherto been treating of. 

ye cannot now enter at length upon the very important ques- 
tions here referred to; but the following general observations 
occur to us, With respect to children in workhouses or district 
schools, who come most directly under official administration, it is 
but a fringe of their life that can be touched by persons from oute 
side. But there is this fringe; and we think it might be made 
larger than is generally the case. Many small wants of such 
children could be met by the hints of persons who took an 
interest in them; nor is it impossible to combine this practical 
interest with a due care for discipline. When children are taken 
from workhouses and boarded out under the supervisiun of Ladies’ 
Committees, there is a real entrance of private volence into the 
official sphere ; for, though it is by public money that these 
children are in the main supported, nearly the whole supervision 
of them, and many not insignificant kindnesses, are due to 
the voluntary committees, This experiment (for an experiment 
it still is) is one of great interest; nor has it ever been sufli- 
ciently observed how widely it differs from the Scotch system 
of boarding out, which also is now considerably practised in 
England, in which the Poor-law authorities themselves under 
take the supervision of the children. In our belief, the yoluxi- 
tary committees are much more efficient in this kind of super- 
vision; though we do not wish to enter on the -much-debated 
question of the merits of the boarding-out system on the ome 
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hand, as against the workhouse, or district school system, on the 
other. But of all points in which private benevolence comes into 
contact with the Poor-law, so far as the interests of the young are 
concerned, that which relates to the care of poor boys or girls 
when they emerge from school life to the position of earning their 
livelihood in the world is the most important, and promises to be 
the most fruitful. ‘The number of Unions in the country in which 
children who have been sent out into the world by Poor-law 
authorities receive help and guidance from private persons or 
societies at this most critical period of their lives, is growing; and 
pg be glad if our remarks can lend aid to so estimable a 


e MR. IRVING’S FAREWELL. 


OST of our readers are no doubt aware of the remarkable 
and, one might add, moving, display of enthusiasm which 
took place last Saturday night on the occasion of Mr. Irving’s last 
} paar at his own theatre before his departure for America. 
ey may have read that Mr. Irving was “ very pale and despe- 
rately earnest”; that “cheer after cheer, loud and strong, made 
the walls of the theatre ring again,’ and so on. But no doubt 
the scene was decidedly exceptional and impressive. The emo- 
tion of the audience was as spontaneous and unaffected as was 
that of the distinguished actor-manager when viz tllud potutt 
dicere triste vale, It was indeed an event in social history; an 
event which marked the complete success following on the patient 
labour of a fine intellect and a masterly power of organization— 
a success which on its side the public has steadily supported, 
not only with appreciation and applause, but with that fersonal 
affection which the actor alore of artists is able to feel and 
reciprocate face to face with his admirers, and which may go 
far to make up for tho grievance, if grievance it is, that he 
can leave only the memory and the description of his work 
behind him. That the enthusiasm would have been equally 
at whatever had been the entertainment chosen for Mr. 
ing’s benefit is a matter of course; but, as it happened, the 
choice was particularly hippy, as it showed in a marked way the 
versatility both of Miss Ellen Terry's and Mr. Irving’s powers. In 
the one-act version of Mr. Wills’s fine study of Eugene Aram 
which an extraordinarily ill-mannered and uninstructed writer on 
ramatic matters has lately described as a pale reflex of The Bells) 
nothing could be better than the simplicity, tenderness, and pathos 
of Miss Terry’s Ruth Meadows, and nothing, up to a certain point, 
more finely conceived and executed than Mr. Irving’s Eugene 
Aram. Only in the last scene did the actor fall a little below his 
own highest mark by becoming too hysterical, too long-drawn 
out, too unmeasured in his passion; and it may be readily 
supposed that the unusual fatigue and excitement of the occasion 
had something to do with this. What can have suggested the 
ludicrous comparison quoted aboye it is difficult to imagine. Mr. 
Trving’s Eugene Aram is, and rightly, as different from his 
Mathias as are Mr. Wills’s poetical lines from the somewhat bald 
translation of Le Juif Polonais which goes by the name of The 
Bells. Mathias, when he is not haunted by an aural illusion, is a 
merry man; Eugene Aram lives under the shadow of a cloud of 
remorse for a crime far less black than that which only troubles 
Mathias’s soul through physical agency. The compression of Mr. 
Wills’s play into one act and two tableaux has been extremely 
well done, and, without discourtesy to Mr. Wills, it may be said 
that when the play was given in three acts there was a danger, 
now avoided, of monotony from the constant playing upon the 
same set of emotions. e cast was capital, and Mr. Terrise’s 
Houseman was a particularly good presentment of a dare-devil 
kind of ruffianism. 

Between the first piece and the two-act version of The Belle’s 
Stratagem there was an tntermezzo. Mr. Herbert Reeves sang 
“Com’é gentil” and “The Jolly Young Waterman” with the 
fine and steady method which seems to become more and more 
Tare among tenors, and to which too many audiences prefer a 
senseless and uncertain system of alternate shouting and whisper- 
ing. The young singer has gained much since he first appeared 
on the Lyceum stage, and will probably gain much more if he will 
lay to heart a favourite phrase of a very celebrated teacher— 
donnez-mot votre votz. Mr. Toole followed with his very amusin 
sketch, Trying a Magistrate, which suffers nothing in fun an 
spirit from frequent repetition, and Mr. Sims Reeves excited 
intense enthusiasm by his singing of “The Death of Nelson” and 
“Then You'll Remember Me,” which he gave with his still 
matchless quality of voice and with the perfection of method 
which no other living tenor approaches. 

The Belle's Stratagem, which followed this, was very well 
played all round; and it is difficult to imagine any finer light 
comedy of the powder period than Miss Ellen Terry’s Letitia 
Hardy and Mr. Irving's Doricourt. Both are completely studied 
and executed performances, to the whole effect of which number- 
less delicate touches of invention contribute. Among such touches 
“we may specially mention Miss Terry’s little bit of dancing in her 
assumed character of the hoyden, and her delivery of “ Where are 
“you going to, my pretty maid?” So with Mr. ‘Triage exclama- 
tion of “ Flim-flams!” and his repetition, with slightly varying 
intonations, of the word “curate” in the scene with the supposed 
hoyden. This in itself is a proof that it is not for want of teow 
edge or resource that Mr. Irving's elocution is sometimes deficient. 


If in passionate passages he could keep guard enough upon himself 
to e his articulation and ouabain as clear, his intonation as 
skilful and appropriate, as it is in ny of comedy, there would 
be no send for the annoyance which is sometimes felt at his de- 
livery of words and phrases even by those who most fully recognize 
and admire his genius. His ‘ormance of Doricourt, though it 
is not, of course, one of his highest, is certainly one of his 
most complete and faultless achievements, and for this reason 
as well as because of the gaiety of the whole piece, it was an 
appropriate representation with which to take leave for a time 
of his audiences. , 

Almost coincidently with Mr. Irving’s latest appearances articles 
on the drama and the theatre have appeared in various magazines 
with a profusion which shows that at any rate public interest in 
the theatre has been curiously awakened by Mr. Irving's manage- 
ment and acting. Lord Lytton’s second paper in the Fortnightly 
Review, on “ The Stage in Relation to Literature,” is, like his first 
paper on the same subject, full of interest. That which attaches 
to the letters between the late Lord Lytton and Macready on the 
subject of Richelieu we will not spoil by further reference or 
quotation, Lord Lytton follows these with observations of his 
own on the present condition of the stage, which, however much 
or little one may agree or disagree with them, are certainly acute 
and careful and written in an admirable style. His paradox that 
“the study of Shakspeare has been altogether mischievous, and 
his influence fatally misleading to the dramatic efforts of our 
modern posts,” is ingeniously worked out, though one of the 
suppositions on which it rests, that Shakspeare imperfectly 
understood some of the most important principles of dramatic con- 
struction, is not only paradoxical, but absolutely ludicrous. 
Later on, Lord Lytton makes a strikingly practical observa- 
tion which is a terse and complete answer to the wonder ex~- 
pressed from time to time that there are hardly any modern 
poetical dramatists whose work is seen on the stage. The explana- 
tion is, to use Lord Lytton’s own words (which follow on his 
approbation of the scenic effects in Romeo and Juliet at the 
Lyceum), that “the enormous sums of money spent upon mount- 
ing plays in this manner, so far from being conducive to the 
revival of a literary stage, are positive impediments to it. — 
can only be recouped by keeping the same play running mon 
after month till the public is satiated; and the manager who 
invests a fortune in the decoration of a play naturally finds it 
more profitable or less ruinous to select for the purpose some old 
play which is common property than a new play whose author 
expects to be paid for it.” Lord Lytton might well have added that 
Shakspeare nowadays is a safe “draw,” and that no manager 
can feel absolutely certain of the success of any new play what- 
ever. 

An article appeared in the National Review for July B. 
Brooksbank, 4 “Mr. Irving as a Tragedian.” In ed the 
writer begins by saying that it is difficult to arrive at any 
agreement in matters of taste, which, if not new, ia true; 
goes on to wish to find out definitely from “a reasonable 
basis” whether Mr. Irving is entitled to the place claimed for 
him—which, if it could be done, would be new; and proceeds to 
say that those who think Mr. Irving a great actor do not compare 
him “ with other actors of note past or present because, they say, 
Mr. Irving is too original in his rendering of parts for such com- 
parison to avail much in the right understanding of him ”— 
which is neither new nor true. It is not worth while to go 
at length through an article which, starting with the assump- 
tion that such a thing as criticism instead of the expression 
of personal emotion is to be attempted, resolves itself into a 
mere galimatias of personal impressions, sometimes expressed with 
a singular want of good breeding. ‘The writer's possession of 
the critical faculty may be gauged with some accuracy by the 
awed respect with which French criticism, and especially thatof M. 
Sarcey, is spoken of, This is puerile stutf, and is much of a piece 
with the conclusion of the article, in which it is said that “ we 
should insist on an actor developing those powers which nature 

ve him and on his not attempting to exhibit those [how could 
fhe?) which nature has denied him.” is is a fitting enough 
conclusion for a performance of which the argument is— 
“ B, Brooksbank thinks Mr. Irving is a good melodramatic actor 
and a bad tragedian. Therefore, Mr. Irving is a good melo- 
dramatic actor and a bad ian.” 

An article in the Edinburgh Review, written, as regards the 
stage at present, in the vein of Balatro with his adunc nose, 
may be read with some entertainment, and some surprise at the 
stale old blunder of double entendre finding a place in it ; while in 
Macmiillan's Magazine Mr. Mowbray Morris —_ puts forward 
his views as to Shaks in the study and Shakspeare on the 
stage. What he has to say is well thought and well said, and he 
has been ingenious in marshalling distinguished writers to support 
his view of the matter with their authority. But when all is 
allowed as to the fact that Shakspeare has to be “ transformed, 
maimed, disfigured,” as there can Me little doubt that he was on 
the very stage for which he wrote, yet it is certain that while 
human nature remains what it is the vast majority both of the 
wise and of the unwise will — in seeing a play of Shakspeare’s 
adequately mounted and acted, however much they may also 
delight in reading it at home. As to the adequateness in any 
given case, that will always remain a matter of opinion. 
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REVIEWS. 


HOSACK’S RISE AND GROWTH OF THE LAW OF 
NATIONS.* 
inted 


E own that Mr. Hosack’s book has somewhat disappo 
us. From his high reputation in the field of international 
law, and from the title of the work itself, we were led to expect 
something of the nature of a scientific study of the subject ; and 
this we can hardly say that he has given us. He warns us indeed 
in his preface that it is not his object to compete with those 
eminent writers who have sought “to lay down certain rules for 
the guidance of independent States as well in peace as in war.” 
He does not, it would seem, aspire to be cited by future consuls 
on future historic occasions, as when 
The Consul quoted Wicquefort, 
And Puffendorf and Grotius, 
And proved from Vattel 
Exceedingly well 
Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 
His aim is simply to describe what have been the actual practice 
and usages of nations in their transactions with each other—“ to 
deal, not with opinions but with results.” But even so, we 
should have hoped to find more attempt to classify these results 
and to bring out general principles. What we do find is for the 
most part little more than a recital of historical events, chro- 
nologically arranged, bearing upon international law, with Mr. 
Hosack’s comments upon them—highly interesting indeed in their 
way, but leaving the reader at the end with no clear ideas of the 
rise or —s of the law. The short chapter on the Maritime 
Law of Nations is really the only one which gives a compre- 
hensive view of a single well-defined subject. 
of the usual method pursued we may take a few es of 
the chapter entitled “Of the Age of Chivalry.” ere we 
have a narrative, such as any historian might give, of the 
strife of the Burgundian and Orleanist factions of the fif- 
teenth century, of the murder of the Duke of Orleans and the 
retaliatory murder of the Duke of Burgundy, the invasions by 
Henry V., and the burning of Joan of Arc. In the course of this 
narrative there arise questions of the legality of political assassi- 
nation, of the validity of the English claim on the French crown, 
of the treatment of the Earl of March and the King of Scots, of 
the conduct observed towards non-combatants and prisoners of 
war—three or four totally distinct classes of subjects. On any 
scientific principle of arrangement we should expect to find 
Henry's claim to the French crown placed in a chapter or section 
on the rules of succession to kingdoms generally. In the same 
way the instances of Henry’s treatment of non-combatants and 
prisoners of war would find their proper e in a chapter or 
section on the usages of war. In dealing with the case of Joan of 
Arc, Mr. Hosack does little beyond expressing indignation. We 
fully sympathize with him when he exclaims, “ Nothing in history, 
or even in fiction, surpasses in tragic horror the dismal details of 
her captivity and death ; for of all the innumerable atrocities com- 
mitted in the days of chivalry the burning of this incomparable 
heroine was, beyond all doubt, the worst.” But still this does not 
throw much light upon international law. What we should have 
expected would be to have Joan of Arc’s position as a belligerent 
dispassionately considered. In her we have a phenomenon such 
as Sas sever arisen before or since. We do not feel quite sure, if a 
new Joan of Arc were to arise, what etiquette a modern general 
would observe towards her, though undoubtedly he would not 
burn her, because burning has happily passed into the category of 
things impossible to civilized mau. But, taking the ideas of the 
fifteenth century into account, it must be acknowledged that 
there were difficulties in the way of treating her like any 
other belligerent. She was not simply a heroine meeting 
men with their own weapons; she came asserting a divine 
mission, which, if it was real, left the English no choice but 
to acknowledge the will of the Lord and to quit France. If 
they were to resist, they must do so on the ground that her 
mission was from hell, and relegate her to the class of hostes 
human . The atrocities of the treatment of Joan of Arc 
all flow naturally from this logical necessity. Failing the proof 
of sorcery, which broke down altogether, far-fetched charges of 
heresy had to serve the turn—a point which Mr, Hosack, in com- 
mon with most English writers, passes over. The case, in short, 
opens up the question, What is the status of a belligerent who 
works by supernatural means? That the question is not a practical 
one is because we disbelieve in the powers claimed. 

We have said thus much to show why Mr. Hosack’s book 
has disappointed us. At the same time, it is useless, and perhaps 
ungenerous, to complain simply because an author has chosen 
to write on a plan different from what we expected of him. 
If he gives us a book good of its own kind, we need not quarrel 
with it for not being of some other kind. We will therefore 
refrain from dwelling further on what Mr. Hosack might have 
done, and will turn to the consideration of what he has done. He 
begins with a chapter on “The Law of Nations among the 
Ancients,” in which we note, by the way, an unfortunate slip of 


* On the Rise and Growth of the Law of Nations, as Established by 
—< Usage and by Treaties, from the Earliest Time to the Treaty of 
trecht. By Sohn osack, the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: John Murray. 1882. 
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the pen or misprint at p. 19, where he appears to have fol- 
lowed Arnold’s free translation of the words of Spurius Pos- 
tumius. The substitution of “with the Romans” for “ with 
us, Romans,’ makes the speech almost unintelligible. “ The 
Law of Nations in the Middle Ages” is the title of a com- 
prehensive chapter covering a period extending from Constantine 
the Great to Pope Boniface VIII. There is a certain grave 
humour in the author's comment upon Edward I.’s arbitra- 
tion between the rival claims of the Houses of Aragon and Anjou 
to the crown of Sicily:—‘ The result, as too often happens in 
transactions of this kind, was by no means commensurate with 
the time and labour bestowed upon it.” Something of the same 
_ appears in a passage upon the international jurisdiction of the 
‘opes :— 


It is with surprise that we find the learned Leibnitz proposing, even in 
the eighteenth century, the establishment of a tribunal of international 
appeal over which the Pope and the Emperor of Germany should jointly 
preside. But this scheme of perpetual peace does not appear to be more 
impracticable than others that have since found distinguished advocates, 

However, Mr. Hosack speaks with considerable respect of the 
Papal power in its best days, and, as a good Scotsman, does not fail 
to remark that the Pope supported the Scots against Edward I. 
A chapter treating “ Of the B zantine Empire and the Crusades ” 
leads to the one already mentioned on “The Age of Chivalry,” 
which is decidedly the weakest part of the book. It seems to 
belong to the time when people were just beginning to discover 
with surprise that “ the institution of chivalry ” in real life did not 
quite come up to the same thing as described in Ivanhoe or in 
Sintram, Mr. Hosack thus finds himself “ driven to the conclusion 
that the spirit of chivalry, however strongly it might operate at 
times upon individuals, had but little real effect upon the policy of 
princes and the general condition of mankind.” Altogether the 
serious manner in which he discusses the origin of “ the institution 
of chivalry ”"—meaning, as it would seem, chivalry in the romantic 
sense—belongs to a bygone school of history. In this same chapter 
Mr. Hosack takes occasion to pour out his patriotic wrath upon 
Edward I., “the cruel persecutor of the Jews, . . . the ruthless con- 
queror of Wales, and the mortal enemy of Scotland.” It i:eully is 
time to leave off being sentimental about Wales, or at least to defer 
further sentiment till the day comes when strong and civilized 
nations shall invariably act with scrupulous regard for the rights 
and the feelings of every troublesome frontier tribe of barbarians. 
Accepting the standard of morality which still satisfies civilized 
nations, we might almost say that it was the manifest dut 
of Edward as an English king to conquer Wales if he could, 
As for the Scottish question, Mr. Hosack reproduces, with an 
advocate’s skill, the Scottish view of the case; but in a book 
treating of the law of nations, it is surely not unreasonable 
to ask that both sides of a question should receive equal atten- 
tion. As a matter of detail, we note that Mr. Hosack repeats, on 
the authority of Hemingburgh and Rishanger, the story that the 
Countess of Buchan was by Edward's orders exposed to public 
gaze in a cage on the wall of Berwick Castle. Now it ought in 
fairness to be added that at any rate the formal and very precise 
directions for the treatment of the Scottish prisoneis which are to 
be found in the Federa do not bear out this story, The Coun- 
tess’s “kage” is distinctly ordered to be made “en une des 
Turelles, dedenz le Chastel,” and though it is much insisted upon 
that she is to speak with no one, and be approached by no one 
save her guards and the English waiting-women assigned to her, 
it is certainly never hinted that she is to be made a public spec- 
tacle. This part of the story is probably a piece of contemporary 
exaggeration, developing the wild-beast-show ideas suggested by 
the “ kage,” which may have been no more than a grated enclosure 
within a larger room. 

In the account of the wars of Edward III., to whom Mr. Hosack 
is much more lenient than to the far nobler Edward I., we should 
suggest a correction. Froissart is not the sole authority for the 
story of the burgesses of Calais, which is to be found, though in a 
fragmentary, condition, in those Chronicles of Jehan le Bel upon 
which Froissart drew so largely. Although the late Mr. Green 
did his best to give Jehan le Bel his due, English people seem still 
to remain in invincible ignorance of his existence. We notice also- 
that Mr. Hosack says that the English king restored to Eustace 
of St. Pierre “ all his roperty in Calais.” The “all” is doubtful. 
M. Luce, the edmirable ough too dilatory editor of the still in- 
complete Froissart published by the Société de l’Histoire de 
France, tells us that on the same day that the English conqueror 
restored to Eustace some of his confiscated property, he distributed 
other portions of it among tiree Englishmen, ‘aban names are 
given. It is not likely that any of the property thus granted found 
its way back to the original possessor. 

The real interest of the kk begins with the chapter on the 
“ Principal Treaties of the Sixteenth Century.” As Mr. Hosack does 
not hold himself strictly confined to his nominal subject, he - here 
discusses, amongst other things, the case of the Bishop of Ross,. 
important as a question of ambassadorial privilege, and the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots. Mr. Hosack is before all things the 
champion of that princess ; but he has here refrained from treati 
the subject at disproportionate length, or with excessive displa ‘of 
indignation, though he gives it as his deliberate judgment that, 
after every allowance has been made, “ the execution of the Queen 
of Scots will ever remain perhaps the darkest incident in the 
history of the sixteenth century.” One of the most interesting 

arts of his book is that in which he treats of the case of Don 
antaleon de Sa, the Portuguese Ambassador's brother, who was 
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beheaded in 1654 for the murder of an Englishman under circum- 
stances which, if truly reported, form a striking instance of the 
high-handed and lawless ways of the young bloods of the Conti- 
nental nobility. Don Pantaleon, a youth of nineteen, having been 
engaged in a quarrel with an Englishman on the New Exchange, 
reappeared the next evening with armed companions and atten- 
dants, and got up a fray in which several persons were wounded, 
and an unoffending gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn—or Gray's Inn, 
according to another version—who had been peaceably walking, 
says Whitelocke, “ with his Sister in one Hand and his Mistress in 
the other,” was killed by a pistol-shot. It may be a question 
whether Don Pantaleon and his countrymen were really such un- 
provoked aggressors as most of the English accounts make them 
out, and whether there may not have been some foundation for 
his dying assertion that the blame of the quarrel lay with the 
English ; but in the absence of any detailed report of the trial it 
is difficult to form a judgment. Mr, Hosack says :— 

By whom the shot was fired did not appear; but that serious mischief 

was premeditated by the Portuguese, and that the brother of the ambas- 
sador was their leader on the occasion, there seems to be no doubt. 
The points of interest to students of the law of nations are 
that, when brought to account, Don Pantaleon took his stand upon 
the privileges of an ambassador, but was nevertheless tried, con- 
victed, and executed, on the ground that he had failed to prove 
himself his brother's colleague in the embassy, and that the im- 
munities of the ambassador himself did not cover his suite. No 
action of Cromwell has been more applauded than this, which un- 
doubtedly, by its substantial justice, and its assertion of the value 
of “ the blood of an English subject,” and of the powers of the 
English law, commends itself to the insular mind; but it seems, 
according to Mr. Hosack, that the view of public law taken by 
the Protector’s advisers would hardly be accepted nowadays :— 

There can be no doubt that the immunity of ambassadors from the 
criminal law of the country to which they are accredited is a principle 
now universally recognized among civilized states; and this immunity, 
in accordance with the opinion of Grotius, is generally held to extend 
to their suite. 

Another case of ambassadorial privilege—that raised by the 
arrest for debt of the Russian Ambassador in 1708—is also treated 
in detail. In this case, it will be remembered, the wrath of Peter 
the Great had to be meeeare by the pees of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to prevent “ the like Insolences for the future,” and by formal 
apologies from the Queen. In an appendix there is an account in 
French of the ceremonies and speeches with which the apology 
was conveyed, but by some oversight no reference is given. 

In conclusion, we may say that wherever Mr. Hosack devotes 
himself to the proper subject of his work, and more amon 
wherever he touches upon matters such as the rights of belligerents 
or of neutrals on land or at sea, and other points of practical im- 
portance at the present day, his work is of great interest. It is a 
pity, we think, that he should have overlaid it with a narrative of 
facts which may be found in Macaulay or Lord Stanhope; that 
he should, for — have thought it necessary to give accounts 
of the battles of Blenheim and Malplaquet ; but this is to some 
extent a matter of taste. We are sorry, too, that he should have 
carried his work no further than the Treaty of Utrecht ; but this 
omission we may hope to see repaired. In the questions arising 
out of the Armed Neutrality of the Northern Powers, or out of the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees and the Orders in Council—to mention 
two subjects only of many—Mr. Hosack would find a field worthy 
of his attention, and in which many readers of history would 
welcome his guidance. In the meantime we wind up by quoti 
the defence of that much-decried institution, the Balance o 
Power, with which he concludes :— 

The treaty of Utrecht terminated an important period of modern history. 
After the decline of the feudal system and the rise of the great Continental 
monarchies we find that at three different epochs three powerful princes 
threatened the peace and the independence of Europe. But Charles the 
Fifth found a Maurice of Saxony, Ferdinand the Second a Gustavus 
Adolphus, and Louis the Fourteenth a Marlborough to oppose and over- 
throw their deep-laid schemes of aggrandisement. We may, perhaps, 
conclude from these and from subsequent examples that since the estab- 
lishment of standing armies it is the tendency of some particular State 
to become too powerful for the peace and tranquillity of its neighbours. 
For this state of things there is, as all history proves, but one remedy. 
The notion of preserving the balance of power in the European system 
has been derided by many writers in the present age, and it is true that 
to maintain a perfect balance is impracticable. But the instinct of seif- 
preservation is paramount among nations as. among men, and we may 
rest assured that the rise of any European Power to an exorbitant degree 
of power would lead to results similar to those that have been again and 
again witnessed in the past. 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE.* 


T is a question which to prefer—a good book badly written, or 

@ bad book well written. The two volumes before us are not 
bad enough in either sense to make a case in point; yet the im- 
= reader will hardly fail when he has gone through them 
to institute some such comparison. No place in land 

can be of greater topographical interest than Yorkshire; no 
other county is so extensive; and nowhere, therefore, is material 


for the historian and geographer so plentiful. It has scenery 


* About Yorkshire. By Thomas and Katharine Macquoid. London: | 
Chatto & Windus. 1883. 

York and York Castle. By Captain Twyford, Governor H.M. Prison, 
York Castle. London: Griffith & Farran. 


and manufactories, mountains and lakes and sea coast. It has 
old castles and abbeys and manor-houses. It has cathedrals 
and churches. Its history embraces the widest extremes of 
tragedy and comedy. Of the City of York itself almost as much 
might be written as of the City of London. It is perhaps the 
only city in England which was ever the acknowledged capital. 
Its mayor boasts of the prefix of “lord.” It has its gates 
and bars, and its remnants of a Roman wall. York is con- 
nected with the history, not of this island only, but of all the 
world. Emperors have been “born in her,” and died in her. 
She boasts of an assembly which has been described as the 
first Parliament. Her archbishop long disputed with Canter- 
bury the primacy of the English Church. manism made its 
final stand in Yorkshire, and the ecclesiastical history is scarcely 
less interesting than the political. In short, whether we regard 
Yorkshire from a topographical or a picturesque, a romantic or an 
historical, point of view, there is no part of England better worth 
studying. “For an exhaustive description of only a part of 
Yorkshire,” says Mrs. Macquoid, “many volumes would be 
needed—the large extent of country contains so much beautiful 
scenery, so many buildings interesting both as architecture and 
from association.” But scrappy books, however pleasant, go a 
very short way towards satisfying this need. Mr. Lefroy’s 
volume on the Ruined Abbeys, which we recently noticed, was 
a step, but only a step, in this direction; and we cannot say 
that either Captain Twyford or Mrs, Macquoid has gone any 
further. The York volume of the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute, “ype in 1846, was valuable at the time; but, as was 
seen by an excursion from Ripon in i874, is now long out 
of date. Mr. Clark’s papers en Yorkshire Castles would form 
a volume by themselves. Mr. Lukis on Roman and prehistoric 
remains, and Mr. Fowler on medieval art, haye been re- 
peatedly heard with attention at meetings; but the history 
of Yorkshire, or even of York, has yet to be written as a 
succinct whole. We can hardly take the two books before us as 
even instalments towards such a desirable result, though one of 
them is easy to read and pretty to look at, while Captain Twyford’s 
work contains some grains of original material and has other 
claims upon our attention. 

Captain Twyford evidently entertains the idea that he has a 
mission, The headings of some of his chapters would show this 
without any further knowledge of his book. There is no table 
of contents, nor is there any index, but we may mention 
chapter ii., which is on “Co-equal Customs,” and chapter iii., 
which answers the question, “ What is a Tramp but a Co-equal ?” 
This is the last name most people would think of applying to a 
tramp, and we are not sure that Captain Twyford has succeeded 
in showing its applicability; but, to tell the truth, his style is 
so involved, not to say obscure, and his object so distant, not 
to say indistinct, that after a few full of hard words we 
are content to let judgment go default, and let Captain 
Twyford call a tramp a co-equal, or a co-efficient, or a co- 
respondent if he likes, and, neglecting his argument, to pass on to 
criticize the way he has stated it. He has not, unfortunately, 
arranged his notes with any historical skill. No one can tell why 
the book should begin with a chronological table, or why the 
chronological table should begin with a list of local celebrities and 
end with a computation of the number of verses, words, and letters 
in the Bible. Moreover, it would surely be possible to compile a 
better list of York worthies, It includes Lindley Murray, who is 
usually reckoned an American, and when twelve other personages 
have been enumerated, the list ends with a sentence which does 
not certainly violate any of Lindley Murray’s rules of syntax, yet 
which it would be impossible to describe as written in good 
English :—* The great William Etty, R.A., Rev. C. Wellbeloved, 
William Venables, Vernon Harcourt, Robert Davies, and Rey. J. 
Kenrick, are all well-known by the fruits of their acts to the people 
now living.” “The great William Etty ” looks odd among so many 
parsons, and apparently the printer has added to their number by 
dividing a late prebendary in two by a comma. We have next a 
series of dates, interesting enough, no doubt, in themselves, but so 
remote from the general scope and subject of the book that we are 
unable to see the reason for inserting them. It is true that Cain, 
who, according to Captain Twyford, was “ first-born of a woman 
in 4003 B.C., is generally accounted the first murderer; and a con- 
siderable part of the book is taken up with narratives of murders, 
and a long appendix with a list of executions. But how it can 
affect the history of York that in the year 16 of our era “ mathe- 
maticians and magians were expelled from Rome,” or that in 
A.D. 341 the Gospel was “ propagated in Ethiopia by Frumentius,” 
we cannot decide. Of some of the dates, too, we may be per- 
mitted to feel doubts. Where did Captain Twyford acquire the 
information that London was built by the Romans about a.D. 50; 
and why, if he is so preciseabout London, does he not tell us when 
the Romans built the then far more important city of York ? 

The first chapter contains a sketch of the history, in which 
everything of importancs is repeated twice over, doubtless in 
order to ay 0 it on the memory. Some of the statements in it 
had better, however, not be too easily recalled, as, for examp. 
that the name of a Bishop of York “ appears in the reco 
of the Council of Arles.” At the end of this historical sum- 
mary the “co-equal tramp” - in, and thenceforth occupies 
a great part of the volume. e is thus introduced:—*In 
bringing the records of a castle from the time of the Romans 
to the year 1883, the question cannot be laid aside as to what 
is a tramp.” Here we must join issue with Captaim Twyford, 
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We have had the good fortune, as no doubt have many of our 
readers, not once, but several times, to hear Mr. Clark detail “ the 
records of a castle from the time of the Romans” to the present 
day, and we never heard him start any question as to what is a 
tramp; nay, we doubt, if all his papers on ancient fortifications 
were brought together, as so many have desired, whether the word 
“tramp” would be found in the index or anywhere else in any 
sense. In Captain Twyford's mind castles and tramps are evidently 
inextricably connected; but castles are also connected with the 
“ outcome of temptation.” This isanother characteristic of old castles 
which most of us, including Mr, Clark, have hitherto overlooked. 
“No castle,’ Captain Twyford asserts emphatically, “would 
be complete without an illustration of the outcome of temp- 
tation.” There is something very novel, and indeed entertaining, 
in this opinion could we but convince ourselves of its truth. We 
have consulted M. Viollet le Duc’s Military Architecture and 
several other works by various authors, such as Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Parker, and Mr. John Stevenson, and also a number of archzolo- 
gical papers, and nowhere do we find any recognition of the fact, 
if it be a fact, that no castle is complete without an illustration of 
the outcome of temptation. In the case of York Castle, this illus- 
tration is found in the story of Eugene Aram, whose fate was 
“an outcome of temptation,” viewed in this light, although 
Captain Twyford doubts his guilt. The second chapter relates to 
Co-equal Customs. In it there are some curious notes on human 
sacrifices and cannibals, and one interesting “ enthusiast in long pig,” 
as Captain Twyford calls him, appears to have enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of having a literary relative. We are told the story of a 
Meori who had once had two wives, and was asked what had 
become of the second. Here we must repeat Captain Twyford’s 
own words, so as to make no mistake as to his meaning. 
“*Me eat her!’ replied this enthusiast in long pig, with a 
chuckle of self-approbation (Mundy'’s Antipodes), His brother, 
in his Borneo.and Celebes, relates,’ Ke. We need not go into 
what the brother of the enthusiast in long pig relates; it is 
sufficient to note his existence as a hitherto unknown author. 
We shall meet with another presently. 
curious remarks on an ancient institution. “A Count (in Latin 
Comes) was no doubt the Lord Lieutenant, and the officer to 
whose care the county or seyr was actually committed by King 
Alfred was styled Vice-Comes, and since Viscount; but now 
Sheriff holds the vice-come’s or shire-reve’s office.” Unfortu- 
nately, Captain Twyford omits any further allusion to Sheriff— 
Mr. Sheriff, as we should perhaps say, as more respectful to a 
“-vice-come.” A little further on Captain Twyford magnifies his 
office as Governor of Her Majesty's Prison in York Castle; for 
he identities the gaoler with the “‘ comes.” Another discovery of 
Captain Twyford’s, but in a different department of human know- 
ledge, is that Milton’s Paradise Lost is a lyric poem. Here is 
Captain Twyford’s reading of a well-known passage in the Fourth 
ok 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, 
Opens wide. 


We should mention that this is given as a quotation from 
Howard's Prison Records, 2 book we have unfortunately failed to 
trace, as also the Maori work on Borneo. But, had we at our 
disposal double the space usually accorded to reviews, we could 
not undertake to do full justice to Captain Twyford’s York and 
York Castle, and must conclude our notice of it by recommending 
every reader who likes a really hearty laugh, and who also retains 
from his youth a certain taste for horrors, to treat himself by loan 
or purchase to a copy, and we can only hope he may enjoy it as 
it deserves. 

Captain Twyford has buttonholed us with his co-equal tramp 
and his moral castle—Thomson’s Castle of Indolence comes irre- 
sistibly into the mind—and we have neglected Mr. and Mrs. 
Macquoid’s pretty book. We must therefore sum up its charac- 
teristics very briefly. It is very entertaining, though not, of course, 
so comic as Captain Twyford’s volume, and the pictures are very 
true to nature, which is not always the case with book illustra- 
tions. The views of Bolton Castle and of Fountains Hall are full 
of feeling and beauty. The “libretto” is very lively and abounds 
in siories and anecdotes, including of course Eugene Aram, and, so 
far as can be seen, Mrs. Macquoid has not been content to obtain 
her information out of handbooks alone, but has consulted the best 
authorities. There is an index, but no map, 


EARLY ITALIAN CHRONICLERS.* 


ALIAN chroniclers more than the chroniclers of any other 
land have taken in the events which they describe. 
Cassiodorus, the minister of Gothic kings, Liutprand, the ambas- 
sador of Italian Berangar and of Saxon Otto, Bonizo, the mar- 
— counsellor of the Countess Matilda, Albertino Mussato, the 
aduan statesman, and Giovanni Villani, the Florentine prior, are, 
in their different ages and States, examples of men who wrote the 
story of events in which they themselves were actors of no mean 
parts. In giving an account of such authors as these, a record of 
their times and lives is at least as necessary as a description of the 
style and contents of their narratives. Without such a record 


* Early Chroniclers of Europe—Italy. By Ugo Balzani. London: 
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We have also some | 
| Italian chronography,” and one which, considering its size, is by no 


little idea could be gained of the place which each holds in the’ 
long order of those who have developed piece by piece the won- 
derful story of the struggles, the triumphs, and the woes of Italy.) 
Yet Italian history is so rich in chroniclers, and their character-- 
istics and the circumstances which surrounded them are so various, 
that it is no light task to describe them within the limits of one 
small volume. Signor Balzani has attempted this task, and at 
the same tithe has endeavoured to exhibit a certain connexion be- 
tween the different parts of his work. To aay that he has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt would scarcely convey an adequate impres- 
sion of the vivid colours in which the greater at least of the 
Italian chroniclers stand out in his sketch, or of the skill which has 
given unity to a subject in which the figures are so various. In 
the sixth chapter, indeed, which deals with several writers, both 
of the North and South, from the twelfth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies, the work seems to have been too great for him. Many 
chroniclers have to be described in a short space, and there is little 
to connect them with each other. Here, and here alone, some 
want of arrangement is apparent. And we are inclined to grudge 
the pages devoted to the noble German, Otto of Freising—whose 
name, by the way, is Italianized into Otho—when there is scant 
room for Italian writers. It is true that Otto has a place in the 
collection of Muratori, yet it would have been more to the pur- 
pose of the book to aad noticed some —— in Italian 
chroniclers—such as, for example, the ditlerence of tone about 
Imperial doings which may be observed in the two Morenas—than 
to add to the long list of the chroniclers of Italy the historian of the 
deeds of FredericI. With the one exception, however, of the sixth 
chapter the book is wonderfully well arranged, though it is some- 
what distigured by an utter absence of system in the spelling of 
proper names. Some misprints, scarcely to be laid to the charge 
of an author writing in another language than his own, and at a dis- 
tance from England, should have been corrected by those in charge 
of the publication, and notably among them the use of Anjou for 
Angevin (pp. 238 and 320), These, however, are matters which 
may easily be set right in a future edition, As “the first work 
which professes expressly to narrate the history of medieval 


means unworthy of its subject, this little book will be a useful 
guide to students of the chronicles contained in the volumes of 
Muratori, and in the German collection of writers on-Lombard and 
Italian atfairs. It has also a more general value, for few readers 
can fail to enjoy the series of picturesque scenes drawn by many 
master-hands which Signor Balzani has laid before us, 

Italian history revived after the shock of barbarian conquest, 
when the rule of the Goths made a common life ible to the 
conquerors and the conquered. The letters and other documents 
composed by Cassiodorus, with which Signor Balzani begins his 
work, show how the Roman Minister strove to root the Gothic 
rule in Italy. Instead of the somewhat commonplace letter 
chosen as an example of his writings, it would have been better to 
have quoted one of those which possess an abiding interest, such 
as, for example, the letter (Var. i. 6) in which Theodorice sends 
for workers in mosaic to come from Rome to adorn his build- 
ings at Ravenna. Better chosen extracts are given from Pro- 
copius telling the sufferings of the Romans during the Gothic 
wars, the heroic death of Teias and the fall of Cumez. In 
the face of the words of this historian, it is strange to find 
(p. 22) the conquerors of the Goths called Greeks. To Pro- 
copius the Empire was Roman, and they were Romans, of what 
nation soever om might be, who served in its army. When the 
Roman armies of Belisarius and Narses conquered Tialy from the 
Goths, they won back for the Roman Emperor, then reigning in 
Constantinople, the older seat of his Empire in the seven-hilled 
city. To talk of Rome as “ taken by the Greeks ” is to make the 
whole history of the war unintelligible. Strong to conquer, the 
Imperial government was at the same time too much weakened by 
corruption to be able to retain Italy. Rome and Italy found in 
Gregory the Great their only defender against Lombard violence 
and Imperial extortion. The character and work of this Pope are 
fully illustrated by quotations from his letters, which are the sole 
contemporary record of his time. Considerable space is rightly 
given to Paul the Deacon, the historian of the Lombard kingdom, 
Of all mediseval chroniclers, Paul is perhaps the most attractive, 
He loved truth too well to be artificial; he believed what he 
heard too implicitly to be dull. His perfect faith in others led 
him to preserve some of the most famous tales of the early age of 
his people. Chief among these are the stories of the youth and 
death of Alboin, of his investiture with the arms of Turmod, of 
the ghastly cup in which he bade his queen drink with her 
father, and of her terrible revenge. These stories are known 
to every reader of Gibbon, and Signor Balzani has not quoted 
them at length. The skull-cup seems to belong rather to Hunnish 
than to Teutonic legend. Be this as it may, the story is probably 
wholly legendary, and we cannot agree in considering (p, 67) that 
the fact that Paul saw what he believed to be the very cup made out 
of the skull of Cunimund a century and a half after gives it historical 
value. The extracts from Paul include the charming story of how 
Authari wooed and won his bride—in which, by the way, there isa 
mistranslation (p. 78) of the words in which the King declares who 
he is—and the adventures of Perctarit, where the faithfulness of 
his followers reminds one how, in a kindred Teutonic tale of our 
own people, the men of Cynewev!f turned from life and land and 
kin, because their lord was dearer to them than all. An interesti 
account is given of such materials as we have for the history 
the obscure period between Paul and Liutprand, of the Pontitical 
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book which is called by the name of Anastasius, of the lives of 
the bishops of Ravenna by Agnellus, and of the early monastic 
chronicles. Even in this iron age, as Professor Wattenbach has 
— out in a passage which is given at length (p. 121), 
taly was by no means sunk in barbarism. If culture had 
ied out among the clergy, it was kept alive among the 
laity by the work of grammarians and by a constant attend- 
ance at schools. Popular interest was, however, fer the most 
part confined to the sphere of ecclesiastical things. And as 
this culture was regarded with disfavour by the Church on 
account ofits pagan tendencies, it remained formal and unproduc- 
tive. The period of obscurity is closed by the descent of Otto, 
celebrated by Liutprand, Bishop of Cremona. Specially fitted for 
the work of an historian, a statesman, a traveller, and a scholar, 
Liutprand took a wide range in his writing. His Antapodosis, or 
Book of Retribution, setting forth the wickedness of his enemies 
and the virtues of his friends, is remarkable for the breadth of 
view which takes in the men and the affairs of many lands, and 
for the wealth of invective and ridicule poured out, regardless of 
the ordinary restraints of decency, upon the objects of the writer's 
hatred. From the calmer Historia Ottonis is extracted, at some- 
‘what too great length, the striking account of the deposition of 
Pope John XII. 
changes in Italian affairs during the early part ofthe eleventh 
century were accompanied by a corresponding intellectual move- 
ment. A wider culture and a renewal of literary vigour followed 
the reformation of the Church. This reform, as Signor Balzani 
points out (p. 148), was closely connected with the revival of the 
monastic rule at Cluny. Otho of Cluny, “the missionary of 
monastic reform,” brought the love of learning back to the Church 
and planted it in the convents of Italy. Culture no longer re- 
mained unproductive. It was now adopted by the Church and 
brought forth abundantly. Evidences of the change are to be 
found in the Farfa register, in the chronicle of Volturno, and in 
the labours of the school of historians at Montecassino. No 
better illustration can be found of the difference between the old 
ecclesiastical habit of regarding history and the higher con- 
scientiousness of this renaissance than is afforded by a comparison 
of the methods pursued by Agnellus of Ravenna and Gregory of 
Catino, the historian of Farfa, Agnellus declares with pride that 
by God's help he had composed the lives of those bishops about 
whom ke could find no record, “that no interval should be left 
between the holy pontiffs” (p. 101). Gregory on the contrary 
refused to accept as certain the account which lay before him of 
the foundation of his house, for he chose “rather to be silent 
about it than to say anything untrue or without suflicient 
ground” (p. 154). Fresh energy was given to the revival of 
chronographical work by the party spirit which attended the 
struggle of the Investitures. Inspired almost more by the heroic 
grandeur of the actors in the earlier part of that struggle than by 
the importance of the questions which it involved, the chronicles 
of the time abound in graphic detail. The Countess Matilda rides 
forth at the head of her knights to rescue the Pope from the 
Imperial wiles, in the fulness of that proud beauty the very thought 
of which inspired Cimabue, and in the deep devotion to the cause 
of the Church which gave her so high a place in the Vision of 
Dante. Above all others stands the figure of Pope Gregory. No 
clearer insight can be gained of the deep impression which this 
wonderful man made on the minds of those who saw him than is 
afforded by the description, extracted from Paul of Bernreid (p. 190- 
194), of the night in which the Pope was both seized and rescued. 
Among lesser men Bonizo, himself a chronicler of the struggle, 
was conspicuous among the bishops of Italy for his intense devo- 
tion to the Papal cause, and at last suffered a cruel death for its 
sake, When men who were so terribly in earnest were the histo- 
rians of their times, their records are sure to be full of vigour. Of 
the later chroniclers whose works are of special interest with re- 
gard to the relations between Italy and the Emperors, FraSalimbene 
and Albertino Mussato are described with much life and at consi- 
derable length. Following the guidance of Signor Tabarrini, the 
author has drawn the picture of the Minorite chronicler of the 
thirteenth century in a peculiarly forcible manner. Wandering 
from place to place, knowing men of all ranks, from popes and 
emperors to buffoons and rogues, full of a certain scorn before 
which the trappings of rank seemed worth nothing, Salimbene 
spoke of all men as they really were. To him, Guelt as he was, 
deric II, seemed not wholly evil. He described him, not with 
the simple wonder of our own Matthew Paris, who only knew him 
at a distance, but with the firm and easy touch of one who under- 
stood his subject, as “faithless and cunning, sly, sensual, mali- 
cious, and given to wrath,” and yet declares that, “ had the Emperor 
loved God, the Church, and his own soul, he would have been one 
of the greatest rulers of the world. For,” he adds, “ I have seen 
him, and at one time I loved him.” The last chapter contains 
notices of the early chroniclers of the maritime republics and of 
Florence. The authenticity of the chronicle known by the 
name of the Malespini must, we are told, at last be definitely 
given up. Most of the facts which it contains are to be found in 
the chronicle of the Villani, and therefore, though we are sorry to 
lose the identity of a familiar guide, the loss to history is infinitely 
small, while the literary value of this quaint and attractive writer 
Temains the same. A question of the like kind has also been 
raised about Dino Compagni. In his case, however, Signor 
Balzani unhesitatingly decides in favour of the authenticity of 
the chronicle. He gives a short and satisfactory sketch of the 


—- 


overthrow of the parte bianca to whica Dino belonged, and illus- | 


trates the character of the man, of his work, and of his times by 
two well-chosen extracts from his writings. The first tells us 
how “ the recollection of ancient histories often stirred his mind 
to write the aangerous and unhappy changes through which 
this noble city, the daughter of Rome, has during many 
years, and especially in the time of the Jubilee in 1300.” The 
other records how, when he was prior, he made the citizens 
swear a perfect peace in the church of St. John, the Baptistery 
of Florence, as a preparation for the coming of Charles of Valois. 
It was in the year 1300 also that Giovanni Villani fell under the 
spell of Rome, and “took his style from the masters of history, 
who told small things and great alike of the exploits and deeds of 
the Romans.” Of the famous chronicle which thus took its begin- 
ning, Signor Balzani gives a short account. It scarcely falls within 
the scope of his book. When men drew inspiration where Dino 
Compagni and Giovanni Villani found it, the age of the early 
omg, of Italy had passed away, and the Nenaissance had 
gun, 


THE ROMANCE OF COOMBEHURST.* 


raat a woman’s work should be praised for being womanly 
would at one time have been looked upon almost as a waste of 
words. We have unhappily fallen on evil days, when stories 
written by women far too often show a coarseness of mind and a 
vulgarity of tone which would be in a high degree offensive even 
ina man. If matters were in a wholesome state, it would be al- 
most an insult to a female author to compliment her on the entire 
absence in her writings of everything which could be a disgrace 
both to her and to her sex. But so far are we from this happy 
condition that when we do come across one of these stories which 
shows complete purity of mind, we are at once struck with a feel- 
ing, not only of admiration, but almost of gratitude. Even among 
those who stop short of shameless descriptions of men and women 
who are lost to shame, tkere is commonly to be seen a coarse ad- 
miration of mere riches and of what riches can get. They love to 
tell of showy dresses, costly furniture, ostentatious parties, and of 
eating and drinking. They paint life as if they were so many 
flunkeys, and as if Paradise were the height of the London 
season. After we have escaped from the close and heated air 
of such tales as these, and come upon the modest story of a 
real woman, we run some risk of praising it more highly than 
it deserves. It is free from fault of one kind at least; but it 
does not therefore necessarily deserve praise. However, The 
Romance of Coombehurst has real merit of its own, It might no 
doubt be a good deal better and yet not arrive at the sutel of taler 
a very remarkable book. Still, we were pleased with it on the 
whole, though we should have liked it far more had it been shorter 
by at least halfa volume. We half suspect that, as it was at first 
written, the hero and the heroine were spared at least three years 
of trial. It was found, we assume, that enough “copy” had not 
been provided, and when “ copy ” is called for, what author is there 
but would willingly upon the rack of this tough world stretch out 
longer his hero and his heroine as well as his book? Readers 
have gentler hearts, and do not like their favourites to be kept too 
long in suffering. For our part, we were so well pleased with Miss 
Alford’s heroine Dorothy that we were quite ready to sacrifice to 
her happiness all the characters except, of course, the hero him- 
self. For all we cared, any one of them might at any time in the 
story have been carried otf by a sudden death, had a sudden death 
brought the heroine’s marriage nearer. What we wanted when 
we had finished the first volume and got a little way into the 
second was to see this charming young lady come forward as the 
long-lost heiress, and make the favoured one of her three lovers 
happy. What we did not want, though we had to receive it with 
as good a grace as we could, was the two hundred pages or so in 
which the young people were obstinately kept apart. 

The story opens with the description of an old house and an old 
property, to which an heir—a long-lost heir we should say, for of 
heirs there are two kinds—was sadly wanting. The late owner 
was an old lady, whose only child bad been killed in the Crimea. 
He apparently had died not only childless, but also unmarried, 
though tke quick-witted reader begins at once to get wind of a 
mystery. She had lived in great solitude, with no one for her 
companions but one of those old housekeepers who abound in 
stories, if not in Elizabethan mansions, and the housekeeper’s 
adopted child, the little maid Dorothy. On the old lady’s death 
no will could be found, and her property came to two distant 
cousins, Vernon Rigby and his brother Basil. Here we may point 
out that the author *s unusually correct in her law, for she shares the 
inheritance between them in the very way that it would have been 
shared by the law of the land. There is a great sale of the old 
furniture, and an expectation on the part of the neighbours that in 
some secret drawer that had been overlooked a will would be 
found. The reader, however, knows that wills are never found at 
the beginning of a novel. He watches the sale, therefore, unco: 
cernedly, and keeps his eye fixed on an old chest that was not sold, 
in which were stored up costumes of all periods, from the days of 
Queen Anne to the uniform in which the last heir was killed in 
the Crimea. Here Miss Alford, if we mistake not, is at fault. 
The clothes of an officer who dies in 2 campaign are sold on the 
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spot, and are not sent home. 
secret is, we are soon convinced, hidden away in that chest, and 
we are sure that in one of the pockets of that uniform at the | 
ight time will be found either the will or some document which 
will bring to light the missing heir. The hero Basil, the younger 
brother, the morning after the sale entered the gallery in which 
this chest stood. He heard a sound of heavenly harmony, a wail 
of the sweetest melody, a wail of despair,a weird pathetic air, 
and discovered the heroiae playing the organ. He watched the 
player unobserved, and her aureole of curls, slipped out, walked 
straight home, wrote a poem on the spot, and went to bed supper- 
less. Here, the reader will at once say, are all the signs of a 
man who has fallen over head and ears in love. Hardly so, as 
yet; for Dorothy was almost too much of a child. However, he 
resolved to continue her education, and to place her under the 
charge of a Mrs. Simpson, “a model lady, to my thinking,” he 
added. But fate said otherwise, at least for the present ; and he 
himself became her tutor. He was, we are told, “a young man of 
general culture and of very superior intellectual tastes, over and 
above the more compulsory studies which his first-class honours 
involved.” To our mind he was somewhat overmuch given to 
preaching, and, with all his virtues and his first class, by no 
means equal to the charming Dorothy. We next have a pretty 
and striking scene which greatly adds to the mystery and raises 
the interest of all the spectators. A party is given in the house, 
and the hero’s half-sister arranges some scenes in which the per- 
formers shall put on the costumes that were found in the old 
chest, and shall place themselves each under the picture of the 
original wearer. Without telling her brothers, de makes the 
little maid Dorothy take part in the representation. The moment 
the girl was seen under one of the old family portraits a strik- 
ing likeness was at once observed between her and it. To add 
to the interest of the scene, the old housekeeper swooned away 
on the spot. This episode inspired, we are told,a sensation of 
awe and mystery. But there was more besides. ‘The elder 
brother, who had inherited the estate, had dressed himself in the 
late heir's uniform. In it he found a bit of yellow, age-stained 
What was written on it we do not learn till late in the 
story; but this we know, that through the hours of that memor- 
able night it made the heir toss and turn on his bed in feverish 
unrest. 

At this party was present the late owner's family lawyer. We 
notice with satisfaction the great moral improvement that has in 
the last few years taken place in these practitioners. The modern 
solicitor is indeed a very different man from the old attorney. 
Like Mr. Harcourt of this tale, he has silvery hair and a kind, 
clever face. He is always patting heroines on the head, and 
telling them how well he remembers their grandfathers. He helps 
rightful heirs to their rights, and he never runs up a bill of costs. 
On the present occasion, however, our model solicitor’s love for 
oo is almost in excess, for it certainly leads him into rudeness. 

hus he leaves the party to go and cross-question the housekeeper, 
who had soon recovered from her swoon. He returns to the 
party, and, though he has learnt nothing by his inquiries, he at 
once warns his host that he could not rest content could he think 
that some more direct representative of the family lived to claim 
the estate. He surely might have kept his warning till another 
day. To be almost threatened with a law-suit by a guest, even 
though his hair be silvery and his face kind, is scarcely the treat- 
ment that a man would expect who should invite his neighbours to 
a ball. “Soon after their colloquy,” we read, “Mr. Harcourt 

uietly left the portrait-gallery, and presumably the house, for he 
did not appear again in the supper-room.” Presumably, we are in- 
clined to add, his host threatened to kick him downstairs, silvery 
locks and all, unless he left quietly and at once. His knowledge 
of the law does not, on one occasion, seem to be much greater than 
his knowledge of good manners. He strongly suspects that the 
heroine’s parents were secretly married, and married in London, 
Apparently he is not aware that there would be at Somerset 
House the register of a marriage performed so late as 1854. 
Altogether, in spite of his virtues, he acts too much like the 
lawyer of the stage. Thus he learns that there was a box by 
which the whole mystery would have been at once solved had 
any one opened it. 


Be that as it may, the grand | 


“A box unopened was there?” inquired | 
the lawyer eagerly. “I must make a note of that; and I think | 
it would be well if you, as her relative on the grandmother's | 
side, were to insist upon having that box brought to the Lodge.” | 
He forgets to quote the precise statute by which a rela- 
tive on either the grandmother's or the grandfather's side can | 
demand the instant delivery of an unopened box. The hero is 
quite at one with this old gentleman in all that he does, and in 
his turn announces to him his intention of spending the money he | 
had so lately inherited in upholding the heroine's rights. “I 
trust,” he added, “to your well-known honour and wisdom, sir, 
not to stir up any legal proceedings in the matter without good 
grounds for the same.” The old housekeeper is by no means 
pleased with this stirring up of the mystery, and suddenly dis- 
appears, taking the heroine with her. For some months they 
cannot be found. A famous singer discovers Dorothy's musical 
powers, and carefully trains them. She performs in public with 
great success. Vernon Rigby, finding out where she wa’, tries to 
ae her to marry him. At first he did so in the dread of 

ing his property should the secret of her birth be discovered. 
But soon he really falls iz love with her. All this while the virtuous 
Basil is abroad, ready to make any sacrifice that could reasonably, or 
even unreasonably, be expected of him. There is no deficiency of 


lovers on the spot, fora cousin turns up to supply his place. Of course 
at the right time the great secret comes out. The box of which 
the lawyer had made a note is opened, the bit of yellow, age- 
stained paper is read, the marriage-register is found. Everything 
now should have come to a rapid and happy end, but, on the 
contrary, itall goes wrong. The heroine seems to be falling into 
a consumption, and the three lovers all get among savages in some 
distant part of the world. That they are not eaten up our readers 
may rest assured ; but more of the secrets of the plot shall on no 
consideration be revealed by us. Something must be left for 
them to find out for themselves. 

In spite of many faults and some absurdities, The Romance of 
Coombehurst is really a pretty story. The heroine, as we have 
already said, is a very charming young lady, and for a young lady 
who is charming much more indulgence can be granted to an 
author than Miss Alford has any need to demand. Her quiet 
story will be read with interest by those who dearly love a novel, 
but — not their taste spoilt by a long course of unwhole- 
some food. 


HUTCHISSON’S PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES.* 


\ E are not told, and cannot guess, the connexion between the 
author and the editor of these flimsy sketches. The Rev. 

J. Wilson, who writes from a vicarage in Somersetshire, appears 
to have been in India some time in 1877, and to have spent what 
may have been a very pleasant day at Moorshedabad in the palace 
of that shadowy potentate, the Rawub Nazim of Bengal. But, 
beyond the fact that the late Mr. Hutchisson, writing under the 
nom de plume of George Trigger, had described a steeplechase 
that took place at Berhampore, the civil and military station some 
six or eight miles from Moorshedabad, about forty odd years ago, 
we do not see that the reproduction of these notes could have 
given any pleasure to H.H. the Nawab, or any one else, 
Occasionally the republication of articles written for a state 
of society that has passed away shows how the individuals 
wither, and the Indian world is more and more. Men who 
are whisked away by the steam-car from Calcutta to Delhi 
in two or three days like to be told how their forefathers 
perspired in budgerows and palanquins, and took months of the 
former and weeks of the latter conveyance to accomplish what 
is now done in seventy hours; or an anecdote or two regarding 
Runjit Sing, the first Burmese war, and the first campaign in 
Afghanistan, may be altogether new or unknown to all but 
Anglo-Indian journalists and biographers. We have tried hard to 
see if this volume could be justified or excused on any such pleas. 
There is really nothing to be said in favour of either author or 
editor. The sketches are, we admit, discursive enough. Hog- 
hunting and the Burra Bazar, or native part of Calcutta; snipe- 
shooting, and the condition of the political department under the 
admivistration of Lord Auckland; the burning ghaut for Hindus 
at Nimtala, on the river-bank at Calcutta, and the mode in which 
native shikarries destroy tigers; the Black Hole and the ruins of 
Raj Mahal; Thugs and alligators, boa-constrictors and buffaloes— 
on every one of these topics the writer had something to say, just 
as any average Englishman who divided his time between Late 
and the country might have his own ideas on cab fares, railway 
rters, trout-fishing in the Wandle, or grouse-driving in Yorkshire. 

ye must do the author the justice to admit that there is nothing 
ill-natured or scandalous in any of his remarks. He overflows 
with gratitude for the treatment shown him by one civilian who 
was a very popular Commissioner of division, and by another who, 
as magistrate, kept a miscellaneous pack of hounds and hunted 
them during the cold season, arrayed in scarlet coat and top- 
boots. But for what class of readers does the editor intend a 
string of Latin sentences which he has taken the pains to trans- 
late? We apprehend they may be of use to Lord Ripon’s enfran- 
chised Bengali Baboo as vice-chairman of a new Union or Board. 
Perhaps, too, the editor may have calculated on lapse of time to 
cover sundry errors and slips. The auction mart in Tank Square, 
now Dalhousie Square, which disappeared some years ago, 
belonged to Tulloh & Co., not to Tullock. The sirocco is not the 
correct term for the hot wind of India, and that visitation never 
afflicts Lower Bengal at all. But accuracy as to atmospheric 
phenomena is not the author's strong point. He talks of the heat 
of tha weather beginning to abate in September. This month, in 
Bengal, is one of the worst in the whole calendar. There is no 
breeze to stir the air and very often not a cloud to mitigate the 
fierceness of the sun. The variation of the thermometer is some- 
times not six degrees in the whole twenty-four hours, and 
it is idle to talk of any “ abatement” of heat until the first 
ten or twelve days of October have passed. Some of the illus- 
trations are fairly executed, and we concur in the praise of a 
ortrait of Justice Burroughs by Sir Thomas Lawrence. We 
ave referred to an old journal containing a very accurate account 
of all the pictures and statues extant in Calcutta, and we find 
that the above-mentioned picture bears the date of 1818, and that 
Sir William Burroughs is depicted in a horse-hair wig, with a 
benign type of countenance. But the old Supreme Court, in 
which the author saw this and other pictures, has long ago given 


* Penand Pencil Sketches; being Reminiscences during Eighteen Years’ 
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way to the new building in which the Judges of the High Court | the Semaphore had not been anaes by the telegraph-wire, and 


administer law in all departments, civil and criminal, ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty, bankruptcy and intestacy. Mr. Hutchisson, he 
himself tells us, landed in India in the autumn of 1826, and, as 
he resided there just eighteen years, he must have left the 
country about the time of Lord Ellenborough’s reeall. His 
first experience was that of two Satis or Suttees, whom he 
saw burn themselves, as we gather, in the district of Hooghly, 
or in that of the 24 Pergunnahs, just outside the Mahratta 
Ditch. . Justice Burroughs, or any of his colleagues, would 
have made short work of either sanguinary priest or interested 
reversioner or male heir who had prepared a funeral pile for 
the dead and the living anywhere within, the original juris- 
diction of the old Supreme Court. But the Company's judges pot- 
tered, and Councillors wrote long minutes over this hideous custom, 
until the arrival of Lord William Bentinck, who closed a contro- 
versy of fifteen years’ standing by a brief enactment ranking Suttee 
in the category of murder, not the less deliberate and atrocious 
because it was done in broad daylight, and in the presence of 
= spectators than ever crowded to see a prize-fight or a baited 
ull, 

The experiences of the writer in the department of sport are 
riper than might be anticipated from a very absurd picture of a 
snipe-shooter at page 172, who is splashing in water over 
bis ankles in a tract which bears a strong resemblance to 
the Salt-water lake just east of Calcutta. Few men require to 
be told that soft mud, where the water is at least three weeks 
old, either in the transplanted rice, or later in the season when the 
crop sown broadcast has been cut and carried, is the best place to 
beat for snipe. But the author's suggestions and instructions on 
a pursuit which has the advantage of beginning in September and 
not ending till April are practical and sensible. Use small shot, 
he says, never larger than No. 7 and sometimes as minute as No. 
10; beat the ditches full of water that surround gardens of mul- 
berries or other vegetables when you have cleared the open spaces 
of the jheels ; do not neglect to try unlikely places when the birds 
lie high and dry on the top of a tangled crop of rice or weeds that 
have two feet of water below them; dress in flannel, and wear a 
pith hat of the size and shape of a hunting-cap; drink no alcohol 
or wine till the day’s work is over, and dress from head to 
foot on the spot, unless your bungalow or tent is near enough 
to be reached in a few minutes’ canter—these are the golden 
rules which enable many a sportsman to defy fever and sunstroke, 
and to bring home a mixed bag of snipe and quail, with the 
addition of a teal or two, and black and grey partridge. But 
Mr. Hutchisson would be grieved at the general diminution of 
several kinds of winged game; while to work with pointers or 
setters in the present day on the edges of the all Terai or 
about the spurs of the Rajmahal Hills would be thought strange. 
Snipe, quail, and the various tribes of divers and waders protect 
themselves by migrating to the hills and jungles of our Eastern 
frontier during the breeding season. Peacocks have their “ privi- 
leges” and “anomalies” and are sacred for the most part 
under Hindu Rajas and Zemindars. But jungle-fowl and 
tridges, black, grey, and double-spurred, have been frightfully 
reduced in numbers by the hunts of Santals and other wild 
tribes, organized on a grand scale during April, and by the 
snares and nets of low-caste shikarries, who never think for a 
moment how they are cutting down their own means of subsist- 
ence. Weshould not recommend any sportsman to follow the 
example of the party depicted in p. 263, who have been ill-advised 
enough to dismount from their elephants and beard a wounded 
tiger in his lair. Some twenty years ago a gentleman in the Civil 
Service, then Judge of Dinagepore, and by no means a novice in 
sport, dismounting from his elephant, met with his death by a 
wound from a tiger disabled from making a rush, but with quite 
enough of vitality and fierceness left to be very dangerous at close 
quarters, It may be quite true that the shikarries in the district 
of Purnea can kill tigers by poisoned arrows set in a trap, of 
which a graphic sketch is given, and that these men are bold and 
skilful enough to close up in a compact body and face a tiger with 
spears and arrows on foot. But we have rarely known this kind 
of venture to be practised by Englishmen without some fatal 
mishap. To the opinion given at page 237 that there never 
was “an elephant but would swerve if she could from the 

of a buffalo,’ we must rather demur. The charge 
of a buffalo, especially in an open plain, is more trying to 
the nerves of mahout and of elephant than even a wounded 
and roaring tiger in a tree jungle. But we have known an 
elephant, statis 70, stand like a rock in open plain against the 
charge of an arna, or rogue buffalo, turned out of the herd and 
a from an encounter with its too powerful rival. 
these days, when coa) Companies have been formed, reformed, 
wound up, or are still giving fair dividends, it is suggestive 
to find that certain hills were then supposed to contain coal and 
to be rich in metallic ores, but that the Indian Government had 
not yet given much attention to the subject. Very often a col- 
lection of scraps may have some slight value from its very omis- 
sions. There is nothing here to call up irritating differences of race, 
or to forecast mutinies and émeutes, or high education, or times 
when legislators would think it their bounden duty to expunge 
anomalies from the Statute-book, The India of these sketches 
is made up of half a dozen districts in Lower Bengal, at a time 
when ters were good shots and kept lines of elephants, 
when officials were hospitable, when despotism and superstition 
had marked native society with scars not soon obliterated, when 


when one of the questions which most exercised and perplexed 
the community was the issue of a new copper currency of annas, 
half-annas, and quarter-annas. But it must be confessed that it 
has taken us some slight trouble to extract these conclusions from 
“ George Trigger’s” note-book, and that it was scarcely worth the 
editor’s while to publish a volume of nearly three hundred pages 
for so slight a result, 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS.* 


le’ giving to the world an ample selection from the designs of his 
brother-in-law, William Burges, Mr. P has not merely 
discharged a private debt of fraternal affection ; for, = 
as are the completed monuments of Burges’s genius, he was through 
his career often unfortunate with some of his most masterly con- 
ceptions, so that his fame depends for full appreciation upon the 
‘comparison of what would be conventionally classed as unsuc- 
cessful with successful works. We have so often, in his life- 
time and after his death, spoken as we thought of this great archi- 
tect, that we now feel ourselves precluded from again offering any 
biographical appreciation of one whose claim ym sthumous fame 
has a deeper root than the partial opinion of friends, We presume 
that the fact of Burges having competed in partnership with Mr. 
Clutton for Lille Cathedral, where, in 1856, these allied architects 
carried off the first prize, is the reason why none of those remark- 
able designs are included in the present volume. It is not for us 
to guess at the apportionment of merit between the two partners. 
It is certain that Burges’s later works fulfil the expectations 
raised by that share in the triumph which was under any cireum- 
stances a great success for so young a man to have achieved in an 
international competition on the soil of France, with Street as 
second, and Lassus, the French champion, third prizeman. All 
these competitors, except Mr. Clutton, are now dead, and the 
Cathedral itself has collapsed in an inglorious and discreditable 
fiasco, for the France of the last quarter of a century has had too 
much to think of to occupy itself with the fortunes of religious 
art, especially when linked with justice to English architects. 

From the period of the Lille competition Mr. Burges seems to 
have Lad constantly before his mind’s eye a very noble type of 
church, the apsidal minster of early style, and to have often 
been nearly embodying it in an actual structure, but only in one 
case being absolutely successful. The next disappointment follow- 
ing on a brilliant victory befell Mr. Burges in 1857, just a twelve- 
month after the Lille affair, when he appeared, now competing 
alone, as first prizeman for that Memorial Church at Constanti- 
nople which was the English thank-offering for the Crimean War, 
Mr. Street for the second time coming second. The minster idea 
again revealed itself here, though on a much smaller scale, while 
the style for climatic reasons was founded on the Church of St. 
Andrew at Vercelli, the first-fruits in Northern Italy of Gothic. 
After a series of troublesome complications the execution of the 
work was transferred to Mr. Street, who was also unquestionably 
author of an extremely meritorious design; but Mr. Burges was 
very hardly used. Mr. Pullan names the Bishop of Ripon as one 
of the judges. He should have explained that by the time of the 
adjudication Dr. Longley had risen to be Bishop of Durham, and 
is now better known as Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Burges’s 
third minster is not illustrated in this volume, but may be found 
in Mr. Beresford Hope’s English Cathedral of the Nineteenth 
Century. Brisbane Cathedral is strictly northern in its details, 
cruciform and triapsidal, while an arcade with a very narrow aisle 
circles the central apse. This also has never been built. We 
now reach a minster which exists to attest its author's genius. 
The Anglican Cathedral of St. Finn Barre looks nobly from 
its hill over the City of Cork; and although its length is tull 
short for the three spires which cap it, it wears successfully and 
incontestably its dignity, while the profusion and the correctness 
of its internal fittings proclaim it to be, with the Cathedral of 
Christ Church, Dublin, recreated by Mr. Street, and both belongi 
to the once puritanised Church of Ireland, models of sectesistanioel 
perfection for the whole Anglican communion. It is amply illus- 
trated by Mr, Pullan, as also is the still larger but hardly more 
stately minster tendered in competition for the Cathedral at 
Edinburgh, when the design by Sir Gilbert Scott was preferred. 

The churches of Studley Royal and Skelton in Yorkshire are, as 
parish churches, of the same high quality as that at Cork is as a 
cathedral, while the ruinous nave of Waltham Abbey, in stern 
Romanesque, restored as a parish church, with its adjacent Lady 
Chapel, of Late Middle Pointed, equally resuscitated, deserve the 
highest praise. The gorgeous reredos designed for King’s Colle 
Chapel, Cambridge, in that latest Pointed which stands on the 
verge of the Renaissance, will, we hope, yet crown that famous 
sanctuary. 

The Art School at Bombay in a form of Gothic adapted to 
the climate and the surroundings; and the huge Trinity College 


* The Architectural Designs of William Burges, A.R.A, Edited by 
Richard Popplewell Pullan, F.R.1.B.A. London. 1883. 
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at Hartford, Connecticut, are—the latter at least partially— 
executed works of Burges; as is also the S Room at 
Harrow, a bold and successful adaptation of the idea of the Greek 
theatre to modern uses and to Gothic architecture, remarkable 
for the ness of its acoustic qualities. Of the excellence 
of Mr. Burges’s design for the Law Courts we need not again 
speak. It was very unfortunate that, alone of the competitors, 
he trusted to the architectural instincts and knowledge of the 
judges, and neglected to send in a perspective. The regeneration 
of Cardiff Castle, with its profuse and varied decorations, its 
wooden gallery, and the massive clock tower, is a most charac- 
teristic example of Burges’s abnormal genius, while the restoration 
of the beautifully situated Castell Coch, a few miles off, fascinates 
with its | or grag daring. His latest composition, completed 
after his death by Mr. Pullan, is the Town Hall of Dover, added 
to the fourteenth-century Maison Dieu of that borough. 

In that series of Jacobean mansions which forms one of the 
most characteristic glories of England there are not many which 
stand higher than Bramshill in Hampshire, little inferior as it is 
to Hatfield itself, to which it bears a singular likeness—as well it 
may, for they both are the work of the same architect, John 
Thorpe, who erected Bramshill for Lord Zouche of Harringworth 
in 1605, while the date of the completion of Hatfield worked into 
a parapet is 1611, The likeness must have been still more 
striking while the wings of Bramshill were standing. Fortunately 
the house possesses in Sir William H. Cope an owner as able as 
he is willing, from his architectural and archeological gifts, to 
be the historian of his ancestral mansion, which is described 
in a volume in which the illustrative photographs, planus, and 
woodcuts suitably accompany the well-compiled and instructive 
letterpress. It seems that the original house was built in the 
middle of the fourteenth century by Sir John Foxley, a friend of 
William of Wykeham, and engaged in the superintendence of the 
works at Windsor. Some part of his house was worked into the 
existing building. We have not space to follow the descrip- 
tion of Bramshi!] either historically or architecturally. Sixteen 
years after Lord Zouche had raised the house the adjacent park 
was the scene of the unlucky death, by Archbishop A bbot’s cross- 
bow, of the keeper, which led to such strange ecclesiastical com- 
plications. The property changed hands more than once in the 
seventeenth century, till in 1700 it passed to the family of Cope, 
who are still its possessors. 

The tapestries at Bramshill are of great interest. Those in 
the present chapel belong to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; while the set in the great drawing-room, representing 
the history of Decius Mus, were worked from cartoons by 
Rubens, and executed at Brussels under his direction. It seems 
that he offered some of his pictures and a set of tapestry, to 
be worked from his designs, and to be purchased “by measure,” 
to Sir Dudley Carlton, our Ambassador at the Hague, in ex- 
change for a collection of marbles. Sir Dudley, however, ulti- 
mately preferred a series of the history of Scipio. Sir William 
Cope is unable to trace how the Decius series reached Bramsbill. 
Respectful as Sir William Cope is to real tradition, he brushes 
away almost with contempt a story which in all probability has 
made Bramshill better known to the vulgar appreciation than all 
its real and great claims upon the sympathy of the historian and 
the archzologist—that of being the scene of the tragedy, versified 
by Rogers and Longfellow, of the bride who shut herself up in a 
foolish frolic on her wedding-day in a spring chest, and so 
perished miserably and unknown. ‘The demolition of the wings was 
connected with this legend, but step by step the writer shows that 
no daughter of his house ever existed to whom it could be 
attached, while the original chest of the myth was carried off in 
1812, although the ready wit of housekeepers has provided a coun- 
terfeit with which to amuse visitors. After all, Sir William Co 
offers a possible solution. The tragedy is said to have adie 
occurred in Italy, and the fatal chest to have been sold to an 
Englishman—might not it, he asks, have been the one which was 
taken to Bramshill? 

The old trees at Bramshill are of exceptional grandeur, 
particularly the Scotch firs, some of which are found in a 
remarkable avenue. The writer notes with justifiable pride that 
the dimensions exceed those of any of the trees in Scotland pub- 
lished by the Highland Society in 1865. Of one of the trees we 


’ read, “A branch of this tree is most curiously decumbent, and 


where it touches the ground appears to have become rooted, and 
to have sent up another limb.” We doubt the rooting, for we are 
familiar with this curious habit in a spruce fir, and have ascer- 
tained that there was no rooting, though the continued branches 
which shoot vertically up have the perfect appearance of being 
young trees ; the rest to them which the repose on the ground must 

ive and such moisture as may be taken up seeming to account 

r added vitality. Indeed the peculiarity is found likewise in 
branches above the ground level. Sir William Cope notes another 
Jusus nature in the branches of an adjacent oak and beech tree 
which interpenetrate. We fancy these phenomena are not un- 
common in woodland. We know such a marriage between an oak 
and a Scotch fir, and between an oak and a cherry tree, which 
grow > a composite tree from combined roots. 

Another work has been devoted to the commemoration of 
Thorpe in Mr. Alfred Gotch’s “ Buildings of Sir Thomas Tresham,” 
a@ known Roman Catholic and man of taste, who was building in 
Northamptonshire between 1575 and 1605. Rothwell Market 


House, a small, rich, Renaissance structure, standing detached and 
with an open ground story, is woefully ruined; as also is_ 


“Lyveden New Building,” a small country house, curiously con- 
structed upon a cruciform plan. The still more whimsical tri- 
angular | at Rushton Hall is likewise duly illustrated. This 
strange building seems to have been suggested by the first syllable 
of the founder's name, and by his religious desire to take advantage 
of it to proclaim the doctrine of the Trinity, Mr. Gotch deserves 
the thanks of students for this publication. 

Mr. Bernard Smith—who describes himself on the title- as 
architect, and at the end of the preface as Late Assistant Colonial 
Engineer, Gibraltar—has rambled about Spain with a ready pencil, 
and now appears before the world with a folio full of sketches of 
buildings and parts of buildings in Spain, some of them Gothic, 
mostly Renaissance, apparently selected rather for their picturesque 
capabilities than for their value as architectural studies. It is a 

retty book, and one which will fill the untravelled mind with a 
wildered apprehension of the treasures to be found in the 
Peninsula. But it will not go far in helping the more scientific 
student to master the difficulties of Spanish constructive art. The 
as and the title impressed upon the outside point to the book 
ing one of a series which includes other countries. 

A Blue-Book and an auctioneer’s catalogue are not the sources 
to which recourse is generally had for archeological information, 
so we must note with approbation that the Fifty-fifth Report from 
the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland contains Mr. 
T. Newenham Deane’s annual report on the national monuments of 
Ireland—the series of buildings therein described being all ecclesi- 
astical—and illustrated by a plan and various designs of Athassel 
Abbey, Tipperary, first built under the patronage of the 
De Burghos in the thirteenth and altered in the fifteenth century. 
From the description this building may well rank with the better- 
known Holy Cross and Hore Abbeys and the Cathedral of Cashel 
in the same county. The dimensions of the church are, for Ire- 
land, considerable, the nave being 121 and the choir 79 feet long. 
Still more wonderfully, as we have observed, auctioneers’ catalogues 
are becoming archeological, as that of the mediwval castle of 
Devizes, about to be put up to auction, testifies, with its reason- 
able descriptions and its illustrative photographs, 


THE VOYAGE OF THE WANDERER* 


“fPYHOSE whose lot it is to ramble,” wrote Dr. Johnson, 
“can seldom write, and those who know how to write 

very seldom ramble.” He goes on to say that “if Sidney had 
gone, as he desired, the great voyage with Drake, there would 
probably have been such a narrative as would have equally satis- 
fied the poet and philosopher.” We must doubt, however, whether 
a at Sidney, if he went the great voyage in one of our 
luxurious modern yachts, could satisfy, we will not say poets and 
philosophers, but even readers of fair understanding. But we feel 
quite sure that such a voyage he could never be persuaded to 
undertake. The romance of sea-life is lost to those who as they 
travel must carry with them all the comforts and even luxuries of 
a house in Park Lane or Grosvenor Square. If, on their return, 
they tell the story of their voyage, it is not of disastrous chances, 
moving accidents, hairbreadth scapes, and distressful strokes that 
they can speak. They have no discourse for their hearers to 
devour up with greedy ear. In one respect they can follow in 
Othello’s footsteps, and in one only. They can dilate their pil- 
grimage, and dilate it they must certainly do. Having nothing 
worth telling, they make mountains of all the molehills they 
come across; and, having naught to recount of the cannibals that 
each other eat, they carefully record the breakfasts, the luncheons, 
and the dinners that they themselves consume. Our hearts sank 
within us when, on opening the book before us, we read the list 
of the “sixty-three persons all told ” who started inthe Wanderer. 
What matters of interest could those travellers have to fill more 
than three hundred pages who set sail not only with a chaplain, 
an artist, and a governess, but also with a ladies’ maid, a 
nurse, a valet, a footman, a chief steward, a chief cook, an 
assistant-cook, a baker and pastrycook, a pantryman, a bedroom 
steward, and a second steward? The story of luxury is always a 
dull one, and the story of the Wanderer is no exception to the 
rule. When we come to examine in what way it is that those 
who ramble chiefly show that they cannot write, we find that they 
one and all forget that that which is of no interest when a man 
stays at home remains equally uninteresting when he goes abroad. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, for instance, would never think that even 
their friends, much less the world in general, would care to know 
about the meals they took when iu London, We cannot for 
one moment suppose that every day each caller at their house is 
reeted with the important news that the evening before they had 
th made an excellent dinner, or that that morning they 
had had a light breakfast, which was in its turn followed by 
a most palatable luncheon. Yet it is information of this 
kind that they put into big print, accompany with numerous 
and costly illustrations, elucidate by a chart of the world, and 
enclose in a gaudy binding. Travellers indeed may very properly 
tell of their meals, but it must not be of meals such as were set 
before the owner of the Wanderer. Thus we are interested when 
we read how that the Symerons, or fugitive negroes, with whom 
Drake once went on a raid, “found an otter and were about to 


From the Journals and Letters of 
Illustrated by R. T. 
1833. 


* The Voyage of the “ Wanderer.” 
Cc. and 8. Laan. Edited by Gerald Young, 
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dress it; at which he expressing his wonder was asked by the 
chief —‘ Are you a man of war and in want, and yet doubt 
whether this be meat that hath blood in it?’” Butthis is a very 
different account from anything that we come across in this 
volume. Let us consider, for instance, the exploits of our author 
and his family in this line between October 21 and October 25, 
both inclusive, of the year 1880, Not all their meals are recorded, 
though all we may assume were taken, for they cannot, we believe, 
be justly taxed with a want of appetite. On October 21 they went 
on shore at Bahia and came back to breakfast. After breakfast 
they went again on shore, and came back for lunch, After lunch 
they went a third time on shore, and in the house of “a charming 
Brazilian lady,” whose name they give, they “sat down to a 
welcome and most hospitable dinver.” On the 22nd—by a care- 
lessness in chronology that is unpardonable in matters of such 
prs a they call the day the 23rd—they had “ another 
early breakfast,’ and went on shore for a trip, taking “ the 
four servants” with them. They went by a train to a town 
“ where a capital luncheon awaited them.” Whether they dined 
or not that day they have forgotten to tell us. The breakfast and 
lunch of the 23rd are also left to the reader's imagination, but not 
the dinner and the most complimentary speeches in which their 
kind host toasted them, and to which they replied as well as they 


could. On the 24th they sat down—we are glad a second time to | 


learn, by inference, that in those distant climes chairs are provided 
—they sat down, we say, toa most palatable luncheon. In the 
evening, though we are not in so many words told that they dined, 
yet we can inter that they did; for they all met at Mr, Kesner's 
charming bungalow, and sundry toasts were proposed. On the 
25th they had first a light breakfast, and then later on sat down— 
again no standing—to breakfast. This second breakfast served, no 
doubt, as lunch ; for of that we hear nothing. Owing to some 


carelessness, they and the friends who were with them did not | 


arrive at the ship in time enough to entertain at dinner a large 
ty whoin they had invited. They were, they say, lucky in 
ing able to telegraph to the captain to do the honours. “ Event- 
ually,” they write, “ we reached our ship at 1 A.M., and were able 
to make our kind friends tolerably comfortable.” Surely they are 
too modest with their “ tolerably.” Had they not the telegraph 
at their command ? and were they not expected ? and had they not on 
board a valet, and a footman, and a chief steward, and a chief 
cook, and an assistant cook, and a pastrycook, and a pantry man, 
and a second steward? We should like to see the diaries kept by 
the kind friends. We should, no doubt, come across such entries 
as “ We sat down to a welcome and most hospitable supper,” or 
“ We sat down toa most palatable supper,” or “ We went on board, 
where a capital supper awaited us, when the most complimentary 
speeches were made.” 

To the pettiness of details there is no limit. Thus, when the 
voyagers arrived at St. Helena, we are told not only that they got 
upearly and were ashore by 9.30 A.M., but also of whom the party 
consisted and how it was divided when they took a trip. We 
learn that in one carriage were Mr. and Mrs. Lambert and Captain 
Gordon, and in another Miss Power, Beatrice, Dr. Grey,and Willy; 
while Nelly, Pritchett, Wetherall, and Max went on horseback. 
However, when they reached the house where Napoleon died they 
rose above the level of everyday life. “ We moralized,” they 
write. With the following part of their moralizing we by no 
means agree. Certainly we do things better now, and are more 
civilized than in the days that we condemned the greatest general 
of modern times to exile and imprisonment in the bleakest, wildest 
spot in this island.” Would the authors have had our statesmen 
repeat almost the grossest blunder which has ever been committed, 
and have had them banish Napoleon to a second Elba? Let them 
set in one side of the scale the dulness of the tive or six years 
that he fretted away on this island, and on the other side the lives 
of the tens of thousands who had fallen merely because the care- 
less gaolers had at Elba put their cruel prisoner in too insecure a 
cage. Ill as we think of Napoleon, we should nevertheless be 
unwilling to put into his mouth the bad French of which our 
admiring authors make him guilty. He most certainly never 
wrote, “ danscette belle France que j’ai si bien aimé.” 

Perhaps the chief share in the blame which is justly brought 
on this work by the pettiness of the incidents that are to be found 
in almost every page is due to the editor. He, surely, had he 
understood his duties, would have informed the writers that 
matters that were properly enough recorded in journals and 
letters which were to. be read by private friends were ridiculous 
if made public. He should have suggested that outsiders, un- 
less they are wonderfully made, could not by any possibility care 
to know that on August 8, 1881, “ Bob and Wetherall went 
out shooting,” shot a duck and a wild cock, saw wild pigs, and 
got one with the help of a dog. We may assume that in 
the two years that have elapsed both ‘‘ Bob and Wetherall” have 
forgotten what they shot, what they saw, and what they got. 
On the very day on which these two gentlemen performed their 
feats, three of the ladies, not to be behind, “shortly after break- 
fast went for a sail in the galley to the reef.” Very frequently 

ple are familiarly mentioned of whom the reader has never 
cour. Thus, when the yacht anchored in Coquimbo Roads, we 
read that “ my son-in-law and Weir were soon on board.” Surely 
it is an injustice to Mr. Weir that, so far at least as our reading 
oes, the only act of his life that should be recorded in print is 
ap ing on board a yacht on which Mr, Lambert had arrived 
at Eni from England. In like manner, when they reached 
Valparaiso, we read that they spent the day of May 30 “ visiting 


friends, and winding up with a dinner at the club, at which we 
were joined by Bourchier, Lyon, and Bohl.” Let our authors here 
spend one moment in consideration. If all the people who on May 30, 
1881, wound up with a dinner ata club, and were joined by Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, or any other amiable gentlemen of their ac- 
quaintance, were to put it into print, how much good printer's ink 
would be wasted and how vastly dulness would be spread abroad, 
Sometimes, indeed, the plain record of meals receives a certain 
adornment. Thus one morning Prince Louis of Battenberg came to 
breakfast. When His Royal Highness’s diary is published perha 
we shall be able, after carefully collating the two books, to tix the 
exact day of his visit. At present all we can say is that it was 
on either the 3rd, 4th, or 5th of February, 1882. Of a more 
important event we can give the date exactly. It was on June 27 
of the same year that Mr. Lambert “ went on board the Lord 
Warden and brought back Cator to dinner, after which Hob, 
Cator, and I attended a levée on board the Hercules, being most 
graciously received by the Duke of Edinburgh, and finding the 
Duke of Connaught also on board.” 

There is certainly another side to this book than the one we 
have shown. It is scarcely possible to wander over the face of the 
earth for nearly two years without seeing something worth record- 
ing. But to the halipennyworth of bread that is on the present 
occasion served up to us there is an intolerable deal of sack. One 
merit we willingly recognize in the narrative. There is an absence 
of that modern fine writing in the descriptions of scenery which 
is as intolerable as it is fashionable and silly. But when we 
reached the end of the voyage we could not find that it had given 
us any fresh idea or added to our knowledge of the world. One 
of the objects that Mr. Lambert had in his voyage was the pur- 
chase of an estate of twenty thousand acres in Chili. The contrast 
that he draws between land in England and land in Chili is 


curious. Perhaps it is a little over-coloured against our 
country :— 


Friends in England would no doubt have said to me: If you want to 
buy an estate, why not buy one in England ? To which I would answer, 
that in my eyes, estates in England are not so attractive, they are de- 
cidedly not so remunerative, neither is their tenure more secure, particularly 
after the experiences we have undergone regarding the respect shown to 
the rights of property in Ireland. The beauties of English scenery are 
great, but there is an air of artificiality about them; trees have been 
planted here, cut down there, a stream dammed up, a river turned, cuttings 
made, what is beautiful brought into prominence, what is ugly hidden 
from sight. . . . 

In Chili the beauties of the country are all natural ones, the varied forests, 
luxuriant fruits, and fertile fields owe little or nothing to the art of man, but 
spring in all their abundance direct from the lap of nature. The climate is a 
most beautiful one, bright and temperate ; the soil rich and prolific, grow- 
ing the vine, orange, peach, pear, apple, walnut, and olive; and whilst in 
England you think yourself singularly lucky if your land pays you 3 per 
cent., in Chili the same investment will pay a good 10 to 15 per cent. 
Some of the minor incidents that we come upon are curious. Thus 
at Gaboon Mr. Lambert found that “there is nothing the natives 
are fonder of than presents of clothes one has worn, as they are 
then sure of the quality, and that they are not getting ‘slop, 
which the traders bring to barter with them.” In this part of the 
African trade there would certainly seem to be a good opening for 
an honest dealer. At the same place he showed some of the 
people, who had come on board the ship, a toy “ mechanical bear,” 
which, being wound up, moved about. One of the chiefs asked to 
have it to show to his peeple. “He was very particular that it 
should come to his house first, saying, ‘ Me see it first, me proud.’ ” 
It was gazed at with a kind of awful mirth, and, whenever it 
came near any of them, “ they skipped about, and scuttled out of 
the way as quickly as possible.” On one of the islands in 
the Pacitic they found the natives playing at cricket. “Some 
of us,” our author writes, “ joined in the game, and very soon 
found the bowling so straight and the return of the fielders so 
sharp, that we rather regretted our rashness.” On another 
island they were visited by the Crown Prince and his Prime 
Minister. The card of this latter gentleman was inscribed, 
“TIon. Rev. Shirley W. Baker, Premier of Tonga.” Tonga, 
it would seem, is in the state in which England once was when 
she was governed by great Churchmen. On a third island 
they “ interviewed an American carpenter who had set up a 
bench. He described the island as dull; beyond this he seemed 
to have no impression upon his mind.” It is to be hoped that he 
does not write a journal, but means to keep all his dulness 
to himself. With one more anecdote we must bring our notice to 
anend, When the Wanderer was at Rio it was visited by the 
Emperor of Brazil. “ His aide-de-camp,” writes Mr. Lambert, 
“ gathered, [ am afraid, some slightly incorrect impressions as to 
the owner of the yacht, as he alluded more than once to ‘ Senhor 
Milord Wanderer.’” We wish that we could praise the numerous 
pictures with which the book is illustrated. The smaller woodcuts 
are the best, but they are not good ; while the ambitious chromo- 
lithographs are more gaudy than pleasing. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID.* 


E should be inclined to define Mr. Byrnne’s novel as an in- 
genious attempt at originality in which the author has 
rather overreached himself. Seldom indeed, within the modest 
compass of three moderate volumes, cun so many remarkable 


* A Fair Country Maid. By E. Fairfax Byrnne, Author of “ Millicent.” 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1883. 
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characters have been brought together. Weare bound to say that 
their conduct is for the most part consistent with itself, though it 
often leads up to startling surprises. We are taken out of this 
actual world of ours into another which the author has imagined, 
and which he has morally altered and modified after a fashion 
that is more or less commendable. In fact, in more res than 
one, we are reminded of the later manner of Eugéne Sue. Mr. 
Byrnne preaches by precept, and also by example, a similar 
philosophy of philanthropical Socialism—so far, at least, that 

rsons in the lower ranks have pretty much a monopoly of the 

ighest qualities of our nature; they think justly; they behave 
nobly; and in their man!y vindication of the natural rights 
of man they are addicted to taking liberties with existing 
laws. The author's most conspicuous type of that class of 
practical reformers would probably have had sharper experi- 


ences than he has, if he had not been brought directly | L , 
| tragical is bound to happen sooner or later. And the Devil, who 


in contact with a plastic and well-meaning aristocrat. The 
well-born gentleman has the generous humility to lay to heart 
the lessons that are taught him by such vigorous means as tum- 
bling him off his horse before a group of grinning labourers. Nay, 
although passionately in love, he submits with a good grace to the 
successful rivalry of the social inferior, who, in putting him through 
a course of most wholesome discipline, has repeatedly mortified or 
humbled him. He has his reward in the beneficial influences of 
successive trials and disappointments ; and, when he dies prema- 
turely, it is in a frame of mind that leaves little or nothing to 
desire. All this, and much more of the same kind, is very well 
from the theoretical and melodramatic point of view. The fault 
is that it appears eminently improbable from what practical expe- 
rience has taught us of mankind, And, like Sue, Mr. Byrnne is 
much in the habit of moralizing, and of making his characters sus- 
nd the action of the story while they expound their peculiar 
ideas in lengthy dialogue or monologue, so that too frequently the 
most conscientious of readers will be irresistibly tempted to _ 
Derrick -Devonporte, the owner of a handsome estate, meets his 
fate in the beginning of the story in the persons of the fair country 
maid and of a working-man of the better class wao is deeply 
attached to her. Marjorie Morrison becomes absolute mistress of 
his heart, while Abel Greenhough, her rustic admirer, gradually 
dominates him by sheer strength of character. Devonporte seems 
at first sight a man to be envied; he is young and handsome and 
healthy and rich. But he very early begins to realize that property 
has its embarrassments as well as its privileges. He is feeble 
under a false appearance of power, and he is far too sensitive for 
his own happiness. That he should have admired Marjorie was 
only natural, considering the charms with which Mr. Byrnne has 
liberally endowed her. She is one of those enchanting rural 
beauties by no means uncommon in fiction, but whom, to our 
knowledge, no traveller has ever met with in the peasantry of any 
country in the world. Being a man of honour and virtue, 
Devonporte never dreams of making dishonourable love to the 
daughter of one of his own tenants. But that he should have been 
hurried so suddenly from a passing fancy into a deep-seated pas- 
sion seems scarcely credible, considering that he is a man of 
cultivation and refinement, while the pretty rustic is devoid of 
education and singularly uncouth of speech. That of course must 
have struck the author, nor did he even care that the gentle- 
manlike Mr. Devonporte should deliberately stoop to a mésalliance. 
Accordingly, by the touch of the novelist’s magic wand, he makes 
Marjorie more than worthy of any man’s love; and, availing him- 
self of an idea that has done duty before now, he finds her a 
pedigree, and makes her a kinswoman of the Squire’s, Devon- 
rte is equally astonished and delighted to discover that the 
autiful Marjorie is his cousin. He promptly avails himself of 
the privileges of the relationship, and her parents at Cockshuthay 
Farm are naturally nothing loth to encourage his attentions, He 
undertakes her education, is indefatigable in his attendance of an 
evening, and never had master a more promising pupil. The 
inborn of Marjorie’s manner are accounted for by her 
ancient descent, and if they continue to develop as they have been 
doing, she will be in every way worthy of his choice. The girl 
herself seems well disposed to him, though, of course, these cousinly 
friendships are always easily misconstrued, and we can hardly 
suppose that so rare a heroine is meant to make an eligible and 
commonplace marriage. Just at the moment when the Squire 
is confidently counting his chickens, he finds the irrepressible A bel 
Greenhough again casting a shadow across his path. From the first 
Greenhough had given him trouble; and for ourselves we must 
frankly confess that we should have long before have lost all 
patience with the man, He had coolly laid himself out to establish 
a right of way across one of the Squire’s pet pheasant coverts; nor did 
he profess to found the popular claims to it upon immemorial use and 
wont. When remonstrated with, he “argued the point,” like Mr. 


Midshipman Easy. He bluntly told Mr. Devonporte that the | 


short cut saved time and fatigue to working people who had too 
little of the one and too much of the other. Had he chosen to 
appeal to the proprietor’s kindly feeling we have no doubt that 
Devonporte, who was good-natured to a fault, would willingly 
have come toa satisfactory arrangement. But, as he prefers to 
stand upon the broad rights of humanity, and subsequently to break 
barriers and bounds, he is made a martyr of by a bench of magi 
trates, and sentenced to a brief imprisonment. Nevertheless, itr, 
Devonporte cannot help feeling that his enemy was right in 
inciple, if wrong in practice, and in his heart he respects Mr. 
ireenhough more than ever. So that when he discovers that the 


fair object of his devotion had been secretly married to Abel | 


for a couple of years, he gives his best wishes for the happiness 
. the - 0 ied pair, and seeks consolation himself in a long spell 

travel. 

It would have been better for him, and for some other 
as well, had he delayed bis return even longer. The irresistible 
Marjorie had made a third conquest in the person of Saul Howell, 
a Dissenting minister in the neighbouring town, and an old 
college companion of Devonporte's. The results of Howell's ill- 
starred attachment present us with a curious psychological study. 
Howell, who had been a devoted minister and a sincere Christian, 
is driven on from doubt to unbelief till he loses all hope in a 
hereafter. Nay more, he feels himself the worst of hypocrites, 
for he must continue his parochial visitations and preach to his 
flock while knowing all the time that he has lost all faith in 
revelation, Seeing that in these circumstances he has got into 
the habit of keeping loaded firearms, we are sure that something 


has had the mastery over Howell for so long, contrives to lead 
him straight into temptation in his hour of darkness. If there is 
one man whom he has come to hate above all others, it is his old 
acquaintance Derrick Devonporte. And Devonporte, who is un- 
conscious of the real state of the case, has occasion to take a 
walk through his domains by moonlight on an evening when he 
had sent Howell an invitation to pay him a visit at the Hall. 
Emerging from a wood, he had come out upon a road when “ the 
unspeakable stillness was shattered by a loud report; and with a 
scream like a wounded hare the Squire fell face downwards upon 
the dusty highway.” Howell rushes out of his ambush and bends 
over his victim, The heart still beats, and after a time the Squire 
revives, to be cheered by the sight of a friendly face. With 
Howell passion has given place to remorse; the assassin happens 
to have a flask in his pockets as well as a pistol; he administers a 
timely stimulant, and afterwards carries Devonporte home. It is 
he ie is installed by force of circumstances in the sick-room, who 
nurses the patient through his sufferings, and is present at the 
death-bed. The Squire, as we have said, makes an edifying end, 
having previously had a farewell interview with Mrs. Greenhough, 
in which, as it appeared, he confided to her a momentous 
secret which has an important bearing on the mystery of the 
murder. It is a clever idea, and powerfully worked out, by 
which the guilty and blood-stained Howell is turned into the 
sick nurse of his grateful victim. The nature of his feelings 
may be imagined, as he is agonized by the expressions of 
misplaced atfection, His eyes have been effect ly opened ; 
he sees that he has been impelled to crime by a delusion, and 
he would give the world to undo the mischief that is irrepa- 
rable. Moreover the officers of justice are puzzling out a clue, and 
it is on the cards that he may be publicly exposed, and sent to 
expiate his guilt upon the scatfold. We beats to feel a certain 
sympathy for him, admitting temporary insanity as an extenuating 
circumstance ; and we see that the author, who is in sympathy 
with him as well, intends to let him off easily. A death of peni- 
tence seems the most obvious solution of the difficulty, more 
especially as Howell has little left to live for. But to such a happy 
despatch there is a serious objection. Two of the three heroes of 
the tale have already come to their ends, one violently and 
the other suddenly. While Devonporte has succumbed to the 
murderous shot, Greenhough had been prostrated in his strength 
by a sunstroke. It was evidently almost out of the question 
to dispose of the third man in the same way, notwithstanding 
the respectable precedent of Hamlet, So the author most un- 
expectedly makes it appear that Howell had all along been 
the victim of a hallucination. It has been implied that, though 
morbidly excited by brooding over imaginary griefs, Howell was 
in full possession of his faculties when he tired the facial shot. He 
has been spoken of all along as “the guilty man”; and guilty he 
undoubtedly was, so far as criminal intention went. In reality, 
however, he had never murdered anybody; he had never even 
fired off his loaded pistol. So he discovers, when he is induced to 
take it from its hiding-place and examine it. Yet Devonporte had 
been killed beyond all doubt, at the very spot where Howell had 
been lying in wait for him and at the very instant when he had 
raised and levelled the weapon. By the most extraordinary coin- 
cidence that our memory can recall, another enemy of the Squire's, 
arriving from the Continent, had come to the same place with 
Howell and with an identical purpose. One and the other chanced 
to be armed with pistols—though a pistol, we should say, was the 
least trustworthy of weapons for a long shot at a moving object in 
the moonlight. And the extreme improbability of such a coin- 
cidence may suggest some explanation of Howell's self-delusion 
which was almost as phenomenal. That crowning situation, with 
the scenes that come of it, are eminently characteristic of a novel 
showing unquestionable talent, and which might have been made 
really exciting had the author condescended to be more common- 


HORSE-BREEDING RECOLLECTIONS.* 


] i’ is well sometimes to see ourselves as others see us, and no 
Englishman need be ashamed of listening to the opinion of so 
experienced a breeder of horses as Count Lehndorff. The book 
now before us is but a short one, and half of it consists of 


* Horse-Breeding Recollections. By G. Lehndorff. London: Horace 
Cox, “ The Field” Office. 1883. 
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pedigrees of thoroughbred horses, The remaining sixty-six pages 


t deal of valuable and agreeable reading, and it 
would not be too much to say that this little work ought to find a 
place in the library of every breeder of thoroughbred horses. It 
will also be found interesting by every one who cares for racing 
for its own sake, apart from betting; and, although it contains 
nothing very new to the experienced breeder, no one knows 
so much about horse-breeding as to be able to afford to take no 
interest in the opinion of one of the best-known representatives 
of the foreign market. The book is the more readable to the 
ordi reader because it is completely free from those minor 
details of stud-farm management which often render works on 
breeding tedious and bulky. Early last year Count Lehndorff 
published a Manual for the Breeder of Horses, and the present 
work consists of a translation of nd of the larger work which 
referred specially to the thoroughbred horse. 

In Count Lehndorff’s opinion, the only satisfactory test of the 
thoroughbred horse is the racecourse. He points out with some 
force that horse-shows cannot supply its place. He tells us that 
fashion or fancy, favour or hatred, personal prejudice or time- 
serving, is frequently observable at horse-shows, but that the 
inflexible winning-post deals out absolute justice, and that its 
unbiassed verdicts, as recorded in the Racing Calendar for the 
— of one hundred and seventy years, give “to the English 

oroughbred horse a value for breeding purposes, unequalled and 
looked for in vain in any other species of animal creation.” 
There is much sound wisdom in all this, and we fully agree with 
him that the British winning-post is an infallible test for horses, 
when, to use a racing phrase, they have their heads loose ; but the 
Count has been too polite to hint at the necessity of the latter 
condition. Some people may suppose that the racecourse merely 
tries the of a horse, but in this book they may learn that 
racing tests his intellectual, ane and mechanical qualities ; 
“the mechanical, in respect to the outward shape and construc- 
tion ; the physical, as regards the soundness and normal develop- 
ment of the digestive organs and motive power; and the 
intellectual ” in “the will and the energy to put the other two 
into motion and persevere to the utmost. 

The author places comparatively little value on steeplechases 
and hurdle-races as guides to the breeder, for he considers success 
in races of this kind to be the result rather of acquired cleverness 
than of inherent merit, and he thinks that jumping is more a 
question of agility than of power. He notices the fact—well 
known to racing men—that horses useless on the flat because they 
are non-stayers often become successful steeplechasers; while 
horses that run well for long distances on the flat “es fail 
to ee themselves when put tosteeplechasing. It happens 
over and over again that a y horse that cannot stay more 
than six furlongs on the flat wins many steeplechases over courses 
between three and four miles in length; whereas a racehorse 
noted for his endurance over flat courses of two or three miles 
will not always prove a good horse over a country. As the 
Count points out, it is not so much length of distance that 
constitutes a criterion of endurance as the at which a race 
is run. In steeplechasing, a moderately fast racehorse is seldom 
for a moment extended until he is close to the winning-post; if, 
therefore, a horse with sufficient speed to race for half a mile 
combines with it “a quiet temper, so as not to take more out of him- 
self than is required by his rider, he may in an ordinary ” steeple- 
chase “ gallop a long time without being distressed, and having thus 
husbanded his re have sufficient left in him to enable him 
to win the race.” Patched-up screws, again, often win steeple- 
chases, when they could not stand the preparation necessary for a 
flat race. Famous steeplechase horses rarely distinguish themselves 
at the stud as sires of racehorses, but famous racehorses often sire 
excellent steeplechasers. Steeplechase mares are kept in wy 
much “longer than is desirable in the interest of breeding,” an 
as far as the author knows, there is not a single steeplechase mare 
in the whole stud-book that has made herself a great name as the 
dam of winners on the flat. 

We sometimes hear a great deal about the supposed evil influ- 
ences of two-year-old racing upon our breed of thoroughbred 
horses, but in this little book something is said on the other side 
of the question. Early two-year-old racing is certainly condemned, 
on the ground that an evident change takes place in the develop- 
ment of the two-year-old about the middle of summer—a change 
which usually accompanies the shedding of the two middle teeth ; 
and it is that there should be no two-year-old racing 
before the ist of August; but, in moderation, two-year-old racing 
is recommended as an unerring means of ascertaining the 
soundness of a horse's constitution. The author has generally 
that mares the test of = 

traini Tov: emselves superior at 
tnd.” Taking the eighty bases mares that had bred the winners 
of the Two T » Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger between 1860 


contain a 


“ and 1880, he found that fifty of them had run as two-year-olds; 


and he lays down asa rule “ that early ripeness in a racehorse may 
be regarded as a of health, even with to later use- 
fulness at the stud.” From beginning to end he considers it ad- 
visable “to rely on the Racing Calendar alone” in selecting mares, 
as far as their characters are concerned. Indeed, the stress 
which he lays on the duties of a deep study of the racing 
scriptures reminds us of the hopeless tone in which the late 
Admiral Rous once spoke of a man who “ had not read his Ruff.” 
Count Lehndorff admits that “in numerous instances thoroughly 
sound animals, with a good temper and all the necessary qualities 


| the famous Ecli 


for racing, through no fault of theirs, but in uence of a 
mere accident, have been kept from appearing in public”; but he 
majntains “ that in nine cases out of ten unsoundness, w 
or temper have been the cause,” and he advises breeders not to 
“believe a word of the fictitious marvels told of the innumer- 
able mares without public form,” tales which “are spread 
about by the owners of those animals.” Moreover, he urges 
that the fact of a mare's never having been trained, or per- 
haps even broken, is an absolute drawback, instead of being, 
as is often maintained by sellers, an exceptional advantage. 
Nearly all thoroughbred horses, with the exception of those be- 
longing to a few eccentric breeders, are sent to be trained unless 
they are too small, unsound, bad-tempered, or cripples. Even 
when a breeder deliberately keeps his fillies at home instead of 
sending them to be trained, he is rarely successful. “ Sir Tatton 
Sykes, quantitatively one of the most extensive breeders of modern 
times, sold only his colts, while he allowed the fillies to grow up 
wild and untried, and kept those he liked best to breed from. The 
result was a stupendous failure, which must have ruined any man 
less wealthy than the Yorkshire Baronet.” The name of a well- 
known peer, who bred on much the same principles, might have been 
added to the list of those who have experienced stupendous failures 
at the stud farm. People who like to pick up brood mares for low 
rices are fond of quoting the celebrated Pocahontas (the dam of 
Stockwell, Rataplan, and King Tom) asan instance of a mare turn- 
ing out an exceptional success at the stud after failing altogether 
on the Turf. But this argument is founded on a superficial know- 
ledge of the racing bible, for it is written, says the Count, that 
although she never won a race, the mare ran honestly through 
four seasons and won some first heats of races. Few breeders 
have been more successful than Lord Falmouth, and Count 
Lehndorff gives an interesting and detailed list of the twenty- 
four mares in that nobleman’s stud in 1880, which shows that 
every one of them had run on the Turf; that they had all run 
as two-year-olds; that twenty-three of them had been winners; 
and that all their dams had bred other winners besides themselves. 
This speaks volumes in favour of breeding from tried and successful 
mares, and there is much sound sense in the remark that “a 
mare, which, in her second and third year, when perfectly well 
and fit, is repeatedly brought out and honestly perseveres, even 
if only with moderate success, may in all probability be looked 
upon as sound, and from such sound mares, if no misfortune 
intervenes, sound progeny may be expected.” On the other hand, 
keeping mares too long on the Turt is, in the author's opinion, 
almost equally to be deprecated. He does “ not like to buy mares 
that have remained on the Turf longer than, at the most, their 
fifth year,” and the statistics given of Lord Falmouth’s stud show 
that, with only one exception, none of his mares remained on 
the Turf after their third seasons. Many valuable statistics 
are also given concerning the dams of the winners during the 
last twenty years of what are known as the classic races. Into 
these statistics we have not space to enter, but we may notice 
that only three times during a century has the Derby been won 
by a mare’s first foal, and that the Two Thousand has been won 
by one of twins—a thing that few breeders could have expected. 

Count Lehndorff thinks that breeding can only be profitable 
when nothing is spared that can contribute to success, and when 
the very best material is secured. In a few isolated instances, he 
has noticed that the wholesale production of thoroughbred horses 
has paid ; but while admitting that the gigantic breeding stud of 
the late Mr. Blenkiron—a stud that was sold for 130,704/. after 
his death—was a decided success, he tells us that “ if all the horses 
bred by Mr, Blenkiron had been trained and raced for his own 
account,” the result would “unquestionably have ended in his 
ruin ”; and he is “ doubtful whether Mr. Blenkiron did not die at 
precisely the right moment, and whether, without the enormous 
prices realized after his death at the sale of his too numerous stud, 
the business would ever again have been able to show an equally 
favourable balance-sheet.” Before giving a large price for a brood 
mare, the Count advises the careful construction of a genealogi 
table of her strains of blood throughout the female side, as nothing 
shows more clearly whether she “ belongs to a great racing family, 
or whether her qualities were inherited in solitary instances only, 
or not at all, on the side of the dam.” 

The author of this book has much to say on the questions ot 
in-breeding and ou i Upon the whole he inclines to the 
old-fashioned opinion that breeding from very closely allied ts 

leads as a@ rule to disappointing results, but that in isolated cases 
it is followed by “the —_—— of individual animals of quite 
extraordinary merit.” He gives many tables which go far to show 
that “ in-breeding in mares does not influence individual potency in 
an equally unfavourable degree as in stallions.” He quotes examples 
to prove that very in-bred horses may have extraordinary speed, 
but that they rarely succeed at the stud, As the most successful 
instance of very close in-breeding he quotes Friponnier, whose 
father was mated with his niece. If the Count were now writing 
his book he would probably also quote that wonderful horse Bar- 
caldine, who is in-bred in the same manner. The most curious 
case of successful in- ing on record is that of an ancestor of 

The horse in. question was mated with his 
son was afterwards mated with his grand- 
daughter. Most of the best horses now running on the Turf can 
trace back to the produce of this connexion. It must be remem- 
bered, in talking of the relationships of horses, that brothers, 
nieces, &c., ure usually half-brothers, half-nieces, and so on, 
Count Lehndorff considers “that a horse should only be termed 
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tn-bred when, in sum total, less than four degrees lay between 
its parents and their common ancestor; in other words, when 
the children or dchildren of a stallion or a mare are 
mated,” he calls “their produce in-bred; but this term does not 
apply to the produce of great grandchildren of the common an- 
cestor.” Generally speaking, he is in favour of moderate in-breed- 
ing among certain carefully selected strains of blood; but he 
points out that mating with the same strains, if continued ad in- 
ap is not without danger to the lasting prosperity of the 
, and that it may necessitate, “at perhapsa not far distant 
— the infusion of new blood by occasionally importing into 
gland sires of pre-eminence from other countries.” Experience, 
he adds, points to America as the source from which to draw in 
future the means of regenerating the breed,” as there is reason for 
believing that the “favourable climate and the, to a great extent, 
virgin soil of America—in every respect different from ours— 
gradually restore the whole nature of the horse to its pristine 
vigour.” Breeders of horses will scarcely find a page of Count 
Lebndorff’s book uninteresting. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A VOLUME in which two different classes of papers written by 
the poet Barbier (1) have been collected is not devoid of in- 
terest, especially in the second ue of it. The first, giving 
sketches of Italian travel, of the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 
and of some other personal experiences, is far from possessin 
either extraordinary attraction or extraordinary merit. Ind 
the ordinariness, in the literary sense, of these sketches is perhaps 
one of the most striking instances of the exhaustion of Barbier’s 
powers in the single effort of the ZJambes. The most noteworthy 
thing here is that the author shows in papers evidently written 
ae ee ago a familiarity with Keats, Shelley, and some other 
English authors who are not gag A known in France even 
now. The second part, however, in which the author gives his 
opinions of some twenty or thirty of his most famous contem~- 
poraries, is much more important. There is in it indeed a domi- 
nant note of something like jealousy, natural enough in a man 
who, having attained extraordinary, and not undeserved, success at 
a very early age, and at a single bound, found himself unable to 
repeat or retain that success. But, sour as not a few of the com- 
ments are, they are worth reading, especially as Barbier had a well- 
defined literary standpoint—that of the earliest reaction against 
the Romantic movement. His testimony about M. Victor Hugo 
and others is thus a distinct “‘ document ” to be taken account of. 
Also Barbier retails many amiable comments of his brother 
Academicians on their colleagues, some of which are of surprising 

igour. Why in these days of collection does not some one write 
an “ Académie francaise peinte par elle-méme”? It would be a 
most delightful scandalous chronicle, in which the remarks of 
Villemain and Musset on Mérimée here given, if not the most 
elegant, will certainly not be among the least picturesque. These 
immortals do not appear to love one another, or, if they do, they 
have a singular fashion of putting their affection into words. 

The disadvantages of M Marius Fontane’s ambitious Universal 
Hietory (2) have been more than once indicated here. But perhaps 
they have not been better exhibited inany volume than in the volume 
dulieg with the peoples whom M. Fontane rather arbitrarily calls 
“Les Asiatiques” in his general title,and in his sub-title, more accu- 
rately, “ Assyriens, Hébreux, Phéniciens.” It is almost needless to 

les, setting t ible aside, is anything but large, and that 
aoe all of ie is contentious matter. If the Bible be counted in, 
and subjected to modern “critical” processes, the total is in- 
creased ; but the contentiousness of the matter is also, and out of 
all proportion, multiplied. The result is that M. Fontane’s plan 
of condensed and continuous abstract becomes in the highest de- 
gree unsatisfactory. Let us take an instance, “‘ L’Ecclésiaste,’” 
says he in his paragraph on that book, “est Iceuvre d’un scribe 
égyptien matiné de grec.” It is to be observed that there is no 
qualification here, nothing to tell the reader that this is a mere 
hypothesis; that there are as many other hypotheses, or nearly so, 
as there are commentators on the Preacher. Now, if the reader 
knows this already, he is unlikely to consult a Universal History, 
even in sixteen volumes. If he does not, he will go away —_ 
tically convinced of something which is the merest opinion. i 
draw is i ble from the attempt to give summarily, and 
yet with a certain detail and precision, Nisto ry where there is, so 
to speak, no history, but merely a vast number of mostly jarring 
theories, each ing at the most some small basis of more or 
less ill-ascertained fact. In particular, the attempt to treat the 
Bible as 8 mixture of fact and fiction is fatal to any such scheme as 
M. There is no dilemma either a 
ing out conclusions perpet , Which is impossible, or givi 
more or less probable probabilities as certainties, which 5 4 


im per. 

Hardly any volume of the handsome Bibliotheque inter- 
nationale de l'art has appeared containing more interesting matter 
than that on the Italian engravers (3) of the last half of the 


1) Souvenirs et silhouettes contemporaines, Par Auguste 
Paris: 
(2) Histoire universelle. Par Marius Fontane. Tome tv. Les Asia- 
tiques. Paris: Lemerre. ee 
. (3) La gravure en Italie avant Marc-Antoine. Par le vicomte Henri 
Paris and London: Librairie de l’Art - 


fifteenth century, by Vicomte Delaborde, Secretary of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts and Keeper of the Prints in the Paris 
Library. The letterpress appears to be excellent ; but the ordinary 
reader is but too likely to be guilty of the frivolity of turning it 
over rather rapidly in search of the abundant illustrations in and 
out of the text with which it is embellished. The early niello- 
work of Maso Finiguerra and others; the singular series of 
sibyls,” and “planets” by Baccio Baldini; the 

uaint backs of the early playing-cards, are all abundantly ex- 

ibited here, and lead up to the later and more finished work of 
Mantegna, the “ master of the Caduceus,” and many others, The 
book finishes with an ample selection of chiefly anonymous wood- 
cuts from the Hypnerotomachia aud other famous books of the 
time. 

The house of Duruy has deserved well of the historic Muse 
already, and another member of it now comes forward to py his 
respects to her (4). If this sentence seems a little florid, the only 
excuse to be given is that the florid style is catching, and that 
M. George Duruy himself is a little’ given to be lyrical. At the 
same time, his book is abundantly furnished with facts, and ap- 

to be based ona very considerable study of —— 
ocuments, many of which are given in the appendix. The 
details are well worked in with the general history of the period, 
which, as far as it concerns them, seems to be narrated with some 
historical power. But the book, as will appear from this descrip- 
tion of it, is scarcely one to be dealt with minutely in a general 
notice, The tragedy of the Duke and Duchess of Paliano, which 
is told in its last chapters, will at once suggest Webster's favourite 
subjects to all readers. 

As there is a good deal of ignorance (much of it existing even 
in high places) as to the political feeling of France towards Eng- 
land, English readers might do worse than turn over the pages of 
M. de Rivoyre’s (5) book on the Persian Gulf. It is not a book of 
any particular interest or merit in itself. The author is one of the 
numerous Frenchmen who are now wandering about the world, 
divided between the desire of dealing blows at perfidious Albion 
and of floating Companies for French shareholders to invest 
in. Obock, as students of politics know, is a spot of African 
ground just outside the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, which France 
bought (though it is not quite clear who seld it) some twent 
years ago as a post of observation against Aden and Perim, an 
which, after being left alone for twenty years, has been thought of 
again in the recent effervescence. But even the vicinity of Aden 
does not stir M. de Rivoyre’s bile so much as the presence of 
English agents at Muscat and Bushire, At the former place he 
takes the opportunity to inform us that wherever he has gone he 
has been si ly well received by the representatives of England, 
especially by military authorities. He wonders, in passing, whether 
this amiability is due to a remembrance of the Crimea, “ ot notre 
armée a tout simplement sauvé l’armée anglaise.” Be this as it 
may, he hastens to make the acknowledgment, because “ Je me 
sentirai mieux 4 l’aise en fiétrissant l’hostilité jalouse dont sous 
le masque de l’amitié,” &c. &c. This is very interesting. English- 
men having always treated M. de Rivoyre exceptionally well 
(“ cordialité ue sans limite” is his phrase in the next sen- 
tence), he feels at liberty to inform them generally that they are 
treacherous and jealous hypocrites. An Englishman weuld pro- 
bably argue in a somewhat different fashion. But the immortal 
type of M. Victor Cabasse de Castillonnes perhaps justifies 

hackeray most of all his children. Time passes, constitutions 
change, fashions alter, but M. Cabasse de Castillonnes is still the 


same, 

Mme. Carla Serena, the Italian lady who has already written 
more than one book on Russia and Persia, has follo up her 
Une Européenne en Perse with a kind of companion volume dealing 
less with personal experiences and more with Persian things in 

meral(6). The book may be well spoken of, though the author 
is not always accurate in matters of detail. For instance, she notes 
that “ Khaled conquered Persiain 633, during the Caliphate of Abu 
Beker.” Now the Sword of Islam certainly did command some of 
the early expeditions against Persia. But his work was limited to 
Irak, which is Arabian rather than Persian, and, what is more, to 
that portion of Irak only which lies west of the Euphrates. The 
real conquerors of Persia were Saad and Noman, and the work was 
not completed till long after Abu Beker was in his grave. Here, 
however, is an anecdote from Mme. Serena’s pages, which, if it is 
not new to all readers, illustrates at the present moment very 
forcibly what every one familiar with the East knows to be the 
real mee M, de Lesseps’s concession. When the Shah was 
starting for Europe two aspirants offered for the Governorship of 
Shiraz. One bid forty thousand tomans, the other thirty thousand. 
The intelligent Shah received both sums and appointed the first. 
The now historical pouvoir exclusif meant simply that Said Pasha 
would not — same course of conduct. 

M. J Reinach (7) has selected from his large edition certain 
speeches of the late M. Gambetta, and has accompanied them with 
a biographical notice of some ] » written, it is hard] 

ible spirits. re is no 
need to find fault with thi piety r Gambetta, like other men, 
will soon find his level, and will stay there. Many as were his 
faults, he had at least a breadth of. political conception contrasting 

(4) Le cardinal Carlo Carafa, Par George Duruy. Paris: Hachette. 

mo) Obock, Mascate, Bouchire, Bassorah. Par D. de Rivoyre. Paris: 


- (6) Hommes et choses en Perse. Par Carla Serena. Paris: Charpentier. 
(7) Discours et plaidoyers choisis de Léon Gambetta. Paris; Charpentier, 
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notably enough with the petty vanity and niggling political tradi- 
tionism of most Frenchmen. Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
in these speeches is the view they give of the absolute ignorance, 
in a political sense, of those to whom they were addressed. There is 
not very much to be said for the average English elector, but by 
the involuntary testimony of the first of French contemporary 
democrats he must be wiser than his French compeer. 

Tes maladies de la volonté (8) is a very large subject, too ee 
certainly to be treated in a hundred and fifty pages. But M. 
Ribot’s name is sufficient guarantee that he has treated it from his 
own philosophical standpoint (which is not ours) in a way deserv- 
ing respect. It is to be feared, however, that no few texts might 
here be discovered whereon to enlarge on the endlessness and use- 
lessness of physiological philosophy, which more perhaps than any 
other “ only pushes ignorance a little further back.” 

The third part of M. Gidel’s History of French Literature (9) 
deals with the eighteenth century, and it is not the least pointed 
criticism on it that these hundred years, which are beyond all 
question years of literary decadence, have as much space allotted 
to them as the two great centuries which preceded, and more than 
the whole of the mediwval period. The reason of this inequality 
is perhaps due rather to M. Gidel’s system of quotation and second- 
hand criticism than to his own critical opinions, which are 
sound enough of their kind. Many people have written of the 
eighteenth century, and a cento of their views is not to be made 
in a small space. Such acento is of very dubious value to the 
learner, but it is M. Gidel’s aim to give it. 

In the well-printed and useful series of Macmillan’s “ Foreign 
Classics” Mr. Russell has given a careful edition of part of La mare 
au diable (10), the suitableness of which for a school-book is a 
matter on which it is not necessary to give an opinion. But it 
must have been a little difficult to write the biographical notice. 
The notes are full, with careful references to grammars ; but they 
are somewhat unnecessarily swollen by remarks on derivation 
which, supposing the possession of a reasonably good dictionary, 
are super!. .ous, 

M. Paul Bondois (11) has a very large subject to deal with 
in two little sixpenny books, and has, on the whole, dealt with it 
very well. 

Several new editions of the excellent Guides Joanne (12) are 
before us, some of the large and some of the small issue. It is note- 
worthy as a proof of the great increase of travelling among French- 
men that a fresh edition of the Spanish handbook, which is large and 
comparatively costly, has appeared in little more than two years 
from the date of the last. All the Guides, large and small, de- 
serve mention once more for the completeness and convenience of 
their arrangement and for the excellence (in which they perhaps 
exceed all other guides at the eame price) of their maps. The 
Spanish guide has borrowed from German rivals the useful plan 
of rounding the corners to avoid bruises and dog’s-earing. In the 
miscellaneous information there are, as is almost unavoidable, 
some slips. Let us s t to M. Joanne (as examples drawn 
impartially from matters affecting France and England) that the 
Armada was most certainly not discomtited “sans coup férir,” 
and that it isa gross libel on French literature to call Wace the 
first poet “en langue d’Oil.” The first statement occurs in the 
Spanish, the second in the Breton guide. This latter includes a 
sketch of the Channel Islands, which would go more suitably with 
the “ Normandy.” 

Mme. Adam is a kind of nursing-mother of literature in France, 
and nothing would give us greater pleasure than to admire her 
books if it were possible. But it is not possible. Mme. Adam 
says in her preface to M. Dumas that the book is hardi. We have 
read many French books, we have consulted many French dic- 
tionaries, but we never before knew that Aard: meant dull. 
Paienne (13) is dull to an almost incredible degree. It consists 
of letters between a young man of genius and another man’s wife, 
who is sure that her affection for the young man of genius is 
“ consacré sa hauteur morale.” There is a faint flash of in- 
terest in the spectacle of a writer who, fifty years after Indiana 
and Valentine, thinks the emission of this sentiment Aardi, or, for 
the matter of that, interesting. Elsewhere Mélissandre, the 
heroine, remarks that “nous sommes indissolublement unis dans 
la vie et dans la mort.” If this is Paganism, we must go back to 
Christianity “ pour trouver du nouveau.” M. de Peyrebrune’s 
tales (14) at least give themselves no airs, which is something. 
As for Le testament de Lucy (15), MM. Texier and Le Senne, 
having produced much good work which is suited virginibus, seem 
to have thought it necessary to show that they can write for other 
readers, Not that there is any harm in the book, which has a 


mT maladies de la volonté. Par Th. Ribot. Paris: Germer- 
re. 
(9) Histoire de la littérature frangaise. Par C.Gidel. Tome 11. Paris: 


(10) Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics—La mare au diable. Edited 
by W. E. Rassell. London: Macmillan & Co. 

(11) Bibliothéque utile—Histoire des institutions et des maurs de la 
France. Par Paul Bondois. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

12) Guides Joanne—Gascogne et Languedoc. Bret Italie du Nord. 

de Espagne et du Portugal. De Paris Guides 
Joanne diamant—France. Pyrénées. Vosges. Dauphiné. Paris: Hachette. 
(13) Patenne. Par Juliette Lamber. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(14) Polichinelle et cie, Par Georges de Peyrebrune. Paris: Plon. 
(15) Le testament de Lucy. Par E, Texier et C. Le Senne. Paris: 

nann-Lévy, 


real interest, and is distinguished by the good workmanship which 
the firm seldom fails to put into its books. Some of M. Fortuné 
du Boisgobey’s characters (16) are not irreproachable, but the book 
seems to us rather superior to his recent work. It has the peculiar- 
ity that, while the whole plot is pretty clearly revealed in the 
first half-dozen pages, the meaning of the title is (unless by shame- 
less skipping) not to be guessed till the last half-dozen, or nearly 
so, by the most practised reader. To object to M. du Bois- 
gobey a considerable want of pane would be the part of 
the Philistine. On the other hand, we have read books of M. 
Jules Claretie’s which seemed to us better than Noris(17). The 
misfortunes of a girl left an orphan, with hardly more than one 
perfidious friend, give a good subject; but M. Claretie has scarcely 
worked it out so as to preserve the reader’s sympathy for his 
heroine as it might have been preserved. Les mains blanches (18) 
is an odd book, describing the restoration to health of a Bohemian 
with a shattered constitution. It includes some sketches of 
London life, which are as quaint as usual. What club is there in 
Hanover Square where turtle soup, grilled salmon, boiled mutton, 
vegetables, cheese, and rhubarb tart are all served at once? More 
particularly, what club is there where, in paying for such a dinner, 
washed down with much beer, a half-sovereign, a crown piece, 
“ des schillings, et des piéces de sixpence” are returned out of a 
sovereign? The methods of serving of that club demand im- 
provement ; for its tariff, considering that nowhere in London 
can a simple plate of turtle be obtained on quite such favour- 
able terms, deserves the highest praise. 

The three books which follow on our list (19, 20, 21) are studies 
of provincial life, of which the last is by far the best. M. Edmond 
has made a rather striking portrait out of his she-squire, called 
by her peasants La Bacheronne. 


(16) Le collier d’acier. Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 

(17) Noris. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Dentu. 

(18) Les mains blanches. Par C. Joilet. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(19) Le roman d'un vicux gargon, Par <A. Michel. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(20) Mademoiselle de Poncin. Par P. Gaulot. Paris: Ollendorff. 


(21) La bicheronne. Par Ch. Edmond. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


W. W. Stoppart, 
F.C.8., City Ana'yst, Bristol, 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


NOTICE. —MORTLOCK’S DENNER SETS, Facsimiles of the 
patterns Contury, including many designs in the Tournai, 
Sole addresses, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W. 


COCOA. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Fresh Copies of all New Books of more than average interest ere added to MUDIE’'S 
SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ample am apply is is a of all the 
principal Forthcoming Books as they eoeter. Subscription, O & per annum, com- 

atany date. Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Mopiz's SELecT Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64.each will be gives. viz.: 
ue & Fy 99, 105, 318, and 396 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Krrxtanp, 

Corr, & Co., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 
Annual Subscriptions: 

£1 12s, 6d. to India, aa, i com, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 

Islands, and all parts of the East. 

£1 all other Colonies and Possessions throughout the world, 

Ure the Argentine Republic, Central ‘American 

Republics, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 


#1 15s.to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 
PRICE LIST.—STEEL’ & JONES will be 
cltPPy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
SATURDAY REVIEW toany part of the United Kingdom, £183. 2d. per annum (ia 
— London : STEEL & JonxEs, 4 Spring Gardens.S.W. 
OTICE. — TELEPHON IC COMMUNICATION. —For the 
convenience of their Clients, and for the expedition of business, Messrs. STREET have 


established TELEPHONIC COMMUNIGATIOS between their CITY and WEST-END 
OFFICES.—30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


STREET'S COLONIAL and GENERAL NEWSPAPER 


RTISEMENT OFFICES. 
G. STREET & ©o., 29 Curate E.C., and STREET BROTHERS, 5 Serle Street. W.C. 


Now ready, each Is. ; post free, Is. 2d. 
‘WINSOR & NEWTON’S NEW HANDBOOKS on the 
FINE ARTS. 


No. 32. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY as APPLIED to the PUR- 


ty the Author” Edited by Guomam Keeper of the ant 
Collection, Boukh Kensington Museum. 


No. 33. 
THE ART of ETCHING EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 
By H. R. Ropertsoyn, Fellow of the Society of Painter Etchers. 
London: Wixsor & NEWTON, Limited, 37, 38, & 39 Bethbene Place, W. 
Sold by all Booksellers and ‘Artists’ Colo 
this day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
[NCHBRAOKEN : a Novel. By Ropert 


lasgow : WILsox & McCorMIOK, Saint Vincent Street. 


NEW EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; half vel. gilt top, 3s. 6d. (postage, 4d.) 


THe GOLDEN. CALF. Miss Brappon’s Recent Novel. 


8yo. half cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(scar and ESTHER ; and 0 other Poems. By Frank 


London "Great Queen Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of more than average interest 
are added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


PARCELS POST DEPARTMENT. 
Six Months. Twelve Months. 
Three Volumes at One Time 5 #2 2 0 
Six Volumes at One Time 3.3 0 
And Two Volumes for every additional Guinea per Annum, 
with the addition of 10s. on account of postage. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies.withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limitep, 
30 to 8t NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, anno 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. Miterr 


Not.ey, Author of “Olive Varcoe” &c. 3 vols. 


A FALLEN FOE. By Karaarine 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” &c. 3 vols. 


FARMER JOHN. By Georce Hormes. 


3 vols. 


THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 


A MAID CALLED BARBARA. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 vols. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Hetren Maruers, 


Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. By Ayye 


BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Nearly ready, post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS in IRELAND after the LAND AOT. By 
HALL, formerly “ Daily News” Commissioner of the French 


: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


INTERESTING NEW WORK. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LANCASHIRE LAWYER. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 400 pp. Me a and Table of Contents, handsomely bound 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a LANCASHIRE LAWYER, with 
Theatrical and and Reminiscences, being the Life and Recollections "ot Joun 
rst Coroner of the Borough of Bolton, with Notices of 
y Persons and Things me' with ‘Sates a Life of Serenty Sue Years lived in and about 
Bolton. Embellished witha ‘fine SEEN SE the Author, Engraved on Steel in the highest style 
Edited by 


DAILY CHRONICLE 


Manchester : tom Brook, & CHRYSTAL, Booksellers, Market Street. 


THE 


The Suez Canal Questi By 4 
Servitude. By Michae Davitt. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ror AUGUST: 


. 8. Lilly. 
Phiti Gilbert Hamerton. 

Europeans and Batives in Indien H. Heegard. 


M. Renan on Himself. the Rev. Davi 
Contemporary Ka fend Thought in By Professor F. Geffeken. 


1 Art. By Harry iter. 


IspisTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Monthly, Is. 
THE ATLANTIC ONTHLY for AUGUST. 


A Ro Si F. of 


Trustworthiness of Early Tradition. 
By Brooke Herford. In the Old Dominion. By F.C. Baylor. 
En Province. 


Study By Olive Thorne 

Glints of Nahant. By C. F. Lummis. iller. 
The Hare and the Tortoise. By Sarah Orne | Around the Spanish Coast. By Chas. Dudley 

Jewett. Warner. 
A New History of the United States. 
To a Hurt Chik. ‘ John A. Dix. 
Newport. By George P. Lathrop. The Reminiscences of Ernest Renan. 
The Giftof Tears. By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. The Contributor's Club. 

London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 162 


(TOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay).—_TOTLAND 
| BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard- 
| 
| | | 
| 
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August 4, 1883.] 


The Saturday Review. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXL, is 
published Tas Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1. DEAN SWIFT IN IRELAND, 
2. PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 
3. THE REAL LORD BYRON, 
_ 4 MODERN FARMING. 

5. FARRAR’S ST. PAUL AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
6. THE RACES OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 
7. ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
8. THE INDIAN CRISIS. 
9. THE FUTURE OF PARTIES AND POLITICS. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. X.—AUGUST. 
CONTENTS 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payy. Chapters XL.—XLIII. 
“ABSOLUTION.” By Nessir. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS (concluded), By R. L. STEVENSON. 
METEOROLOGY AT HOME AND ABROAD. By R. H. Scorr. 
WHEN WE HAVE GONE AWAY. By A.K.H. B. 
A DREAM OF MILLIONS. By M. Bernam-Epwanrps, Author of “ Kitty.” 
THAT BIG TROUT. By E. Lennox Peet, 
AT THE DOCKS. By the Author of “ Charles Lowder.” 
IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. ChaptersiIlI.&IV. By Brer Hanre. 
LonGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


MAGAZINE for 
No. DCCCXIV. 2s. 6d. 
Comrants: 
THE MILLIONAIRE. Part V. 
THE BELKA ARABS. By A PALESTINE EXPLoneER. 
RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 
REMINISCENCES OF A ROSSSHIRE FOREST. 
KING MTE£SA. 
ON THE ROAD TO ROSCOFF REGATTA. 
TRYING THE YACHT. 
MASTER TOMMY’'S EXPERIMENT: a Heather-Burning Story. 
JAMES FERGUSON, THE “ ASTRONOMER.” 
LIBERAL SUBSERVIENCE TO FRANCE AND ITS RESULTS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


AUGUST 1883. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For AUGUST 1883. 


WHY NOT PURCHASE THE SUEZ CANAL? By Epwarp Dicey. 

THE GERMAN AND BRITISH ARMIES. By Captain Hozier. 

A LEAF FROM THE REAL LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By J. A. Frovupe. 
PAINTERS AND THEIR PATRONS. By W. ARCHER SHEE. 

— THE SLAVE TRADE IN MADAGASCAR. By Lawrence C. 
AFTER DEATH. By Norman Pearson. 

WOMEN AND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Mrs. Fawcerr. 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN NOTES. By Grorcr Jacon HOLyoake. 

THE LOCUST WAR IN CYPRUS. By Miss C. F. Gorpoy Cumwnine. 
AIX-LES-BAINS AND ANNECY. By the Right Hon. Lord LaminerToy. 

OUR INDIAN STEWARDSHIP. By Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

POLICY IN THE EAST. By the Marchese NoBILI VITELLESCHI (Senator 


THE CHOLERA AND OUR WATER-SUPPLY. By Dr. Percy FRANKLAND. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
For AUGUST. 


CONTENTS : 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE EAST. By Hanorp A. Perry. 
THOUGHTS ON FAMILY POLITICS. By THomas TanTivy. 
HOMES OF THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. By Huon E, Hoare. 
THE ENGADINE. By the Rev. G. F. Browne. 
THE RIDE OF THE DEAD. By W.H. MALLOcK. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. By St. Grorce MivartT. 
AND THE BRITISH TROOPS IN EGYPT. By Verxox 


THE CATTLE Wy RANCHER COUNTRY OF CANADA. By ALEXANDER STAVELEY 
LL, 

THE SCLnSrEarSO “NOVEL, AND GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By Hven E, EcErton. 
THE VOLUNTEERS AS A MILITARY FORCE. By Francis Rapvcuirre. 

A DEFENCE OF SPORT. By Ricnarp JEFFERIES. 

CURRENT POLITICS. By the Epirors. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


“ An amazing shillingsworth."— Vanity Fair. 
Now ready, Is. ; by post, Is. 2d. 
ABT and LETTERS for AUGUST: an Illustrated Magazine 
of Fine Art and Fiction. Conducted by J. Comyys Carr. 
ConNTENTS: 


THE MASK (Frontispiece). Engraved by EpMonD Yor, 
the Picture by ALFRED STEVENS. 


1 With 4 Illustrations. 

2. MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE. With 6 Illustrations, 
3. FRENCH ACTORS. With 11 Illustrations. 

4. ENGLISH OR DUTCH? By Hetes Keen Brows. 


5. NOTES. 
REMINGTON & Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


in SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS.-- 
See THE BUILDER ; New Statue of Raffaelle—Camps and Castles, Warwickshire— 
urch, &¢., Green—Finchley Board Schools—Hyde Park Mansions—S: 

“Knots and Cables in Ornament Im Artificial Lighting, 4d. ; by 


POPULAR NOVELS 
AND NEW EDITIONS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. J. H. 


ESTCOURT. By Lord James 


Dovetas. 
A Novel of Sport and Love. 2 vols. 

“Lord Douglas hi hi The — skill of the author, however, 
lighter kind we have had this season. 


A WOMAN’S GLORY. By Miss Saran ° 


Dovupney. 

“ One of t f she mast equusing charactere fo this Ln 4 is Mrs. Goad ; but of Mrs. Goad people 
must read for themselves. It is too often a weary task to wade through the whole of a three- 
volume novel, ~~ we have found no difficulty in reading * A Woman’s Glory '........ Best of 
all, while bright and ing, its tone is w "saturday Review. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By Miss E. 


FATRPAX-BYRRNE. 2 vols, 
“ A sii ly powerful and fascinati : it is written with scrupulous care, and it 


ONCE MORE. By Lady Marcarer Magenpie, 


Author of “The Turn of the Tide” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. By 


Miss Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 
* Fresh, lively, and, thanks to the skill with which the heroine's character is drawn, really 
teresting.” — Atheneum. 


HELENE. By Mrs. Artaur Kewnarp. 2 vols. 


“ A pretty romance and a clever withal. Indeed it is pometing more than 7 it is 
graceful, passionate, and pathetic, and it is in parts by a force incompatible with 
mere prettiness.”"— St. James's Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


On Tuesday next, Second Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 700 pp. with 72 full-page Plates 
and 313 Illustrations in Text, £2 2s, 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


By J. E. H. GORDON, B.A. (Camb.) 


Member of the Congress of Electricians, Paris, 1881 ; Manager of the 
Electric Light Department of the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company. 


This edition has been re-arranged, revised, and greatly enlarged, both in Text iq 
and Plates, to bring it up to the present date. | 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C, 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE SEA FISHERIES 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


An Account of the Practical Working of the various 
Fisheries around the British Islands, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BOATS, NETS, AND 
OTHER GEAR IN USE. 


By EDMUND W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.LS., F.Z.S., &c. 
Late Secretary, te the Royal Sep Fisheries Commission, and 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S,W. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. ' 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A, J. B, BeresrorD Hops, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up,” 


From the TIMES. 
In “ The " we havea 
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‘THE SHOOTER’S DIARY : 


The Saturday Review. 


[August 4, 1883. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICCADILLY.” 


~~ 


This day is published. 


ALTIORA PETO.—Parr III. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FOUR MONTHLY PARTS, ILLUSTRATED, 
AT FIVE SHILLINGS. 


The Second Edition of Parts I. and II. is now ready. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


This day is published. 


RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. By 


E. S. Roscos. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, Decoys of East Anglia. By 
Davirs, Author of “* The Swan and her Crew.” Post Svo. illustratet with 


MACMILLAN & C0. LIST. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Coloured and Plain, after Drawings by 
R. T. Pritchett and others, anda Map. Royal 8vo. 25s. 


THE VOYAGE OF 


THE “WANDERER” (R.Y.S.): 


From the Journals and Letters of C. and S. LAMBERT. 
Edited by GERALD YOUNG. 


Parts XVII. and XVIII., Skercnes to Sumer Is IcUMEN 1x, price 7s. 


[DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


(A.D. 1450-1883.) By eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illus- 
trations and Woodcuts. _ by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., Director of 
the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV., 33. 6d. each. 
Parts XV. and XVI. 7s. and XVIIL., 7s. 

Vols. I. and IL., 21s. each, Vol. I. A to Impromptu. Vol. IL. Impro- 
Pperia to Plain Song. 


(THE LIFE of GEO. FRED. HANDEL. 


By W.S. Rocxsrro, Author of “‘ A History of Music for Young Students” 
&c. With an Introductory Notice by Sir GzorGE Guove, D.C.L. Witha 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


* Mr. Rockstro’s style is interesting and his book is unquestionab! y pleasant reading........ 
information pleasantly imparted, and will be tound aeebal for 


12 Full-page Plates, (i y 


THE MOOR and the LOCH. Containing 


Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and 

rrie, Flood and Fell. By Jonn Co.gunoun. Fifth Edition; to which is 
added, “ Recollections of the Author's Early Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
2 Portraits and other Lilustrations, 263. 


A HANDBOOK of DEER-STALKING. By 


ALEXANDER Macrak. late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With mo 
duction by Horatio Ross, Esq. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Photos. from Life, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTCH LOCH-FISHING. By 


Patmer.” Crown 8vo. interleaved with blank paper, 4s. 


BLACK 


for Recording 
the Quantity of Game Killed, the Time and Place, Number of Guns, ond 
Names of Parties, &c. With Memoranda of Shooting Occurrences, 

ments, &c. Oblong 8vo. 4s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


POPULAR NOVELS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


ADAM BEDE. With Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. With Illustrations, 3s. 
SILAS MARNER. With Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

ROMOLA. With Vignette, 3s. 6d. 

DANIEL DERONDA. With Vignette, 7s. 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 
DOUBLES AND QUITS. New Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 


FAIR TO SEE. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
MINE IS THINE. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


By L. B. WALFORD. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Third Edition, crown Svo. 6s. 
PAULINE, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 
COUSINS. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
DICK NETHERBY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Stereotype Elition, 33. 6d. 


By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
MISS MOLLY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


By SAMUEL WARREN, Q.C. 


DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. Crown Svo. 5s, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
JOHN: a Love Story. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
KATIE STEWART: a True Story. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MISS MARJORIBANKS, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


By E. D. GERARD. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
REATA: What’sina Name? New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


THE MAID OF SKER. Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By General W. G. HAMLEY. 


TRASEADEN HALL. “ When George the Third was King.” New 
Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 
GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? New Bdition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


| RANCHE LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
| TWO TURKISH ISLANDS TO-DAY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


muc! 
purposes of reference.""—A theneum, 


SOUND and MUSIC; an Elementary Treatise 


on the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, including 
the Chief Acoustical Discoveries of Professor Helmholtz. By SeDLey 
Tay.or, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustra- 
tions. Second "Edition, extra crown 8vo. 83. 6d. 


WITH A PREFACE BY CHARLES DARWIN. 


(THE FERTILISATION of FLOWERS. 


By Prof. HerMANN Miter. Translated and Edited by D'Arcy W. 
Tuompson, Jun., B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Preface by ‘CHARLES Darwiy, F.R.S. With Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 2s. 
“ Dr. Miller is the minutest, the most patient, and the most statistical of naturalists. The 
Transiator has performed the task of editing Professor Miitler's work for an English audience 
with excellent sonamens. It will be invaluable as a guide and text-book for the Engli a 
observer. Noth ng can be more delightful, even for the amateur gardener, than to read and 
— some of Miller's descriptions of the mode in which certain familiar plants are sageitned, 
then test and verify the truth of the statements by observati 
‘a 


MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


BUT YET a WOMAN B NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
ARTHUR SHERBURNE OF “ MR. ISAACS. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: a True 


POPULAR’ EDITION, paper Story. By F. Marion CrawFonp, 
covers, ls. of “Mr. Isaacs.” Crown 

A novel to 


FOLK-TALES of BENGAL. 
ESSAYS. By F. W.H. Myers. | by Rev. Lat Braart Day, Author 
2 volumes. J. CLASSICAL. IL. of “ Bengal Peasant Life.” Crown 
MODERN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“ These two volumes form a valuable con- | A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. By 


bution to literat: 
— Quarterly Review. Pearcy Ross, Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


IX the LAND of the LION and SUN; or, 


Modern Persia ; being Experiences of Life in Persia during a Residence of 
Fifteen Years in various Parts of that from 1866-1881. By C.J. 
WILLs, M.D., late one of the Medical Officers of H.M.’s Telegraph Depart- 
ment in Persia. Demy 8vo. 14s, 
* oneal a the most amusing book of travel that has been published in recent years. There 
its story, some of them rather extraordinary, but ali 
ia the highest degree. mes. 


THE CHOLERA. 


A HISTORY. of ASIATIC CHOLERA, 


from the Earliest Times until the year 1876. By C. Macnamana, 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. Editei by Henny Crarx, M.A. 
(COLON IES and DEPENDENCIES. Part I. 
INDIA. By J. 8. Corroy, late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Part IT. 


The COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(THE NATURE of POSITIVE LAW. By 


Jonny M. Ligntwoop, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


CANON WESICOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


(THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays by Brooke Foss Wrstcort, D.D., D.C.L., 
— Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
(Nearly ready. 


CAN ENGLISH LAW BE TAUGHT at 
the UNIVERSITIES ? 


an Inaugural Lecture, delivered at All Souls 
College, 2\st April, 1883. By A. V. Dicry, B.C.L., Hon. LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law in the University of Oxford, 
and Fellow of All Souls College. Demy 8vo. 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 286, 


for AUGUST. Price ls, 


CONTENTS : 
THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. O11- | FRANCIS GARNIER. 
PEANT. Chapters 28-30. ON SOME RECENT THEATRICAL 
THE PULSE OF ENGLISH ART IN CRITICISMS. 
1883. FORTUNE'S FOOL. By Jcitan Haw- 
IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. THORNE. Chapters 44-47. 
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